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FIRST YEAR LITERATURE 





Action, Imitation and Fun Series 


By MARA lL. 


PRATT CHADWICK 


These supplementary readers are carefully graded and form an ideal series through which to deve'op both sight 


reading and sound interpretation. Each book is complete in itself and independent of the others. 


Each may be used 


with any system of teaching reading. The illustrations, in addition to being pleasing to children, are of such nature as 


to inspire creative imagination. 


Price, 








THE LITTLE RED HEN. 
Fully illustrated with original drawings. 


Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, in a recent letter re- 
marks: *‘I have carried a child through the Little Red Hen, and it has 
seemed to me to be based upon the psychological principles more fully 
than any primer I know. ‘The material is of interest to the child and 
the verbal forms are introduced in such a way as to let the learner 
become familiar with them most effectively.” 


RED RIDING HOOD — THE SEVEN KIDS. 
Fully illustrated. 


Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that the interect is heightened 
by putting these familiar classics into a primer form from which he may 
learn to read; for childhood delights to go over again and again the 
dear old story and tirelessly to repeat the doings, imaginative or real, 
once made familiar. 

The happy Kid Family, the wicked deception of the hungry wolf, 
the harrowing tragical incident, the joyous restoration, and the right- 
eous retribution must so divert and intensify the interest that the 
labor of reading will be really a labor of love. 


THREE LITTLE KITTENS — CHICKEN LITTLE. 
Fully illustrated. 


Step by step the child grows unconsciously familiar with words and 
sentences and readily interprets the printed page. Reading thus 
becomes a labor of love and no more irksome than the strain with 
which the little one digs with beaded brow the holes in the sand pile 
or joyfully bears other burdens in his round of play. 








PUSS IN BOOTS — REYNARD THE FOX 
Fully illustrated. 87 pp. 


No words in the vocabulary of this book can overtax or even perplex 
the little ones of the first or second grade, as all have been long familiar 
in the household and folklore of the fireside. ‘The cunning and resource- 
ful ingenuity of “Puss in Boots” and of “Reynard the Fox” must keep 
up curiosity and interest at white heat, as scene succeeds scene in fine 
dramatic action. 


Educational Publishing Company 





SO Cents Each 


BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW. 
Fully illustrated. 


The illustrations, abundant, apposite, vivid, very happily re-enforce 
the text of each. Note these principles involved: (a) A classic basis 
from which the vocabulary is evolved. (6) Interest from a tale peda- 
gogically germane to childhood. (c) Rhythmical repetition. (d) Imi 
tation or dramatic effect. 


THE THREE PIGS. 
Fully illustrated in heavy line and shading. 


The aim seems to be, in this and other books of the series, to gain such 
a welcome from beginners as greets Buster Brown and Foxy Grandpa 
with every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and to utilize it in the 
mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample preparation for the first reader 


THE THREE BEARS. 
Strikingly illustrated with original drawings. 
Like the Little Red Hen and the Three Pigs, this little book avails 
itself of a classic story from which to evolve very pleasantly a good 
working vocabulary. 








HOP O’ MY THUMB — TOM THUMB. 
Fully illustrated. 


Dr. Harris very pertinently remarks: “Ifa beginning is made with 
literature sufficiently childish, the children may be Jed by their own 
growing taste and capacity.” 

Incident follows incident at short intervals, so that the little mind 
is not too long on the stretch, and the short chapters hold in store fresh 
surprises from the beginning to the close of the book. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK — DIAMONDS AND TOADS — 
SLEEPING BEAUTY. 
Graphically illustrated. 


Three attractive folk-lore tales which are rewritten in the simple 
straightforward language of those early days when the world was young 
and are arranged in development of story and in progress of verbal and 
phrase perplexities with a pedagogical art, born of experience, of careful 
child-study and of a veritable love for the little ones. 

The chapters are brief, crispy, appetizing. 


JACK THE GIANT KILLER. 
Fully illustrated. 94 pp. 


This folk-lore is handled by Mrs. Pratt-Chadwick in so ingenious 
and original a method as to secure great interest and great readiness in 
reading at sight. 

Yet she does not fail in addition to reach the higher effects of develop 
ing the receptivity for poetry and that wonder and reverence which is 
part of religion. Besides by “placing the child amidst general human 
een she corrects the tendency of imagination to center in 
self.’ 


80 Bromfield Street 


2457 Prairie Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 


18 E. 17th Street 
New York Chicago 
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“For several years your sterling 
pictures have delighted me.” 





St. Cecilia Naujok 





Madonna and Child Ferruzzi 


Catalogues Send $1.00 Bird Pictures 


Our new 1923 edition Catalogue of 64 For the four pictures shown here and 


pages, illustrating 1,600 subjects, sent to these six, all in the 10-x 12 Size, in Sepia. Enabling the child to identify and name 
any address on receipt of 15 cents in A beautiful set. the birds, awakening an interest in bird 
coin or stamps. F life and in natural history. 

This Catalogue describes the entire Perry The Angelus Spring Three Cents Each for 15 or more. 
Pictures line, and includes sample Saved End of Day Size 7x9. Specimen picture is included 
pictures. Song of the Lark “Can’t You Talk” in the Perry Pictures Catalogue. 





Pictures Arouse Interest Bring Understanding oa " oe ae any of 





TEACH THE CHRISTMAS STORY WITH 


‘Ibe Perry Pictures 


Send 50 cents for 25 Christmas pictures, etc., each 
54428. (Eight to 12 times the size of these pic- 
tures.) A smaller size 3x 38%, 50 for 50 cents. 


The Perry Pictures bring to the groping mind of the child a clearness of 
vision and understanding when words seem dull and incomprehensible. 






















For the intimate class circle, the Small Size Perry Pictures are of great 
help to the teacher and-are treasured by the pupils. 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


One Cent Size. 3x3. For 50 or more. Baby Stuart Vou Dyes 
Two Cent Size. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 





In Natural Colors 


) 
fome ARTOTYPES. LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING.  scroo 


These large pictures for framing are beautiful and artistic repro- 
ductions for the schoolroom and for the home. 

Size 22 x 28 inches including the margin. More than 150 sub- 
jects are now available in this size. $1.00 each for two or more; 
$1.25 for one. 

Send $2.00 for two of these popular subjects: The Shepherdess or 
Sir Galahad and The Mill. 


‘he Perry Pictures G. BOX 1, MALDEN,MASS. 








Feeding Her Birds Millet 
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a Who Will PayThese Bills? 





Let the T. C. U. Help Bear the Burden 


What a herculean task— what a discouraging one—confronts the teacher, upon 
recovery, who was taken ill without adequate financial protection. 

The depressing mental effect caused by the ava- How different is the situation of the Teacher 
lanche of bills is sufficient to materially retard con- who is T. C. U.-Protected. What a relief, when 
valescence; while the painful process of digging out il), to be free from Bill-Worries. What a help, 
from under them, through many months, perhaps when recovered, to start again without the dead 
for years, seriously interferes with efficient work. weight of debt to carry. 


Read What T. C. U. Will Do For You 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental loss 
totally disabled by Accident or Confining Sick- of life. All benefits doubled for travel accidents. 
ness. It will pay you $25.00 a month for illness Protects during the vacation period, too. 
that does not confine you to the house, but If you desire larger benefits, either for acci- 
keeps you from your work. It will pay you dental death or monthly benefits, the T. C. U. 
$11.67 a week when you are quarantined and will supply your needs at a proportionately in- 
your salary stopped. It pays from $333 to creased premium charge. 


Send the Coupon To-day 


The T. C. U. is the one means by which losses Write us and find out what a load can be 
of time can be distributed so that their weight removed from your shoulders by the small sum 
will not crush individual teachers financially. of less than a nickel a day. 


Fill out, cut off and mail this Coupon for Information 


Teachers Casualty FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 232 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


Underwriters I am interested in knowing about your Protective 


Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 


2327. ¢. U. Building = | en 
Lincoln, Nebraska linia hee. ka 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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PRANG CRAYONS & WATER COLORS ——w THE OLD FAITHFUL” CHALES 








Above is a reduced size reproduction of the American 
Crayon Company Saturday Evening Post page of 
November llth. It is the first of a series of 
articles dealing with the value of art in the child’s 
education. 


Statements of many school authorities affirm 
that the spreading abroad of this story is seriously 
needed to-day. Parents are prone to think of 
school art work as impractical, not realizing its 
very vital importance to the development of their 
children. 


Since the American Crayon Company is the lead- 
ing factor in the school art field, it is but natural 
and proper that this company should assume the 
initiative in broadening this movement toward a 
greater appreciation of the practical value of art 
education. 


It,is hoped that the publishing of these articles 
will_help to overcome that public indifference which 
in many communities is placing school art work 
under a serious handicap. 


In showing a mother and father how important a 


part the school art work plays in the rounding out 
of their child’s character and in the development of 
greater efficiency, these articles should turn that 
father and mother’s apathy into interest, and then 
into active co-operation. 


* * ¥ 


As a part of the plan for the development of school 
art, Everyday Art has been conceived, the first 
issue appearing this month. 


This should be of deep interest to those concerned 
with the future of school art. It is a clearing house 
for ideas, a forum where art directors and teachers 
are invited to exchange opinions. Its board of edi- 
tors is composed of some of the highest authorities 
in the school art field. Thus it is expected to con- 
tribute to the broadening and unifying of school 
art work throughout the country. 


We urge you to send for this month’s issue of 
Everyday Art. You will find it a real help in the 
carrying out of your fall art program. In writing 
simply give your name, address and title. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 


SANDUSKY: OHIO - ° 
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50 


CENTS 
Fifty cents will bring 


to 


one of each of 17 different 
classifications. Pictures 7x9 
inches. Also the complete list of 
Dodson Nature Pictures. The only 
color plates of the kind in the world. 
Send for them! Orders promptly filled. 








As publisher of the famous 
MUMFORD PLATES, ii 
will be my pleasure to serve _ 
you with these pictures. 


President, 
American Audubon Association 


you immediately 


tion. 





Prcrvnss —colored Holiday pictures — 
beautiful bird and nature pictures from the 
famous Mumford color plates! Thousands 
have been used for gift calendars, for fram- 
ing, and delightful children’s gifts. Let them develop 
interest in teaching science — nature study — 
geography — art— and other subjects, They 
are indorsed by educational authorities. Cor- 
rect in color and detail. Write for complete 
list of nearly 1ooo. 





Have you heard about the 
Dodson Bird and Nature 
Chart? It is a collection 
of nearly one thousand sub- 
jects. Designed for class 
work, with mounting. Price 
to schools, $50.00. Write 
to Kankakee for informa- 


Joseph H. Dodson 


903 Harrison Avenue 


Dodson 
Nature 
Pictures 





Kankakee, Illinois 


MR. JOSEPH H. DODSON IS FAMOUS AS THE ORIGINAL BIRD HOUSE MAN 























Wbat the 
Pictures Say 


AN ART READER 


By MAUD MOORE 
Elementary Supervisor, Brunswick, Ga. 
FORMERLY 


Superintendent Pri Education, Canton, 
Okio. Supervisor of Cadets, Seattle, Wash. 


As the title implies, this book leads the little 
people into an acquaintance with some of the 
Masterpieces of Art while they are learning 
to read. 


The art reproductions are those that children 
like, and the text serves to focus attention 
upon the pictures—and so we have Sense- 
Training, Reading and Art all admirably com- 
bined. THe Boox 1s Art ITSELF! 


—From the Ohio Educational Monthly 
Columbus, Ohio 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
with 30 full-page half-tones 


176 pages Cloth Price,75cents 





Educational Publishing Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


50 BROMFIELD STREET 3 
18 E. 17th St., New York 
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—Moments that Count 
This little girl is learning the Principles of 
Art. She likes her drawing lesson because the 
work issimple. She is doing an exercise from the 
Industrial Art Text Books 
and is working out the problem for herself. 


She will have a new 
advances from 


k each year as she 


e to grade and will learn 


the Principles of Drawing, Design and Color 


as applied to her daily life. 


Drawing is practical, of permanent value and 
interesting where the children have these books. 


Ft 
LAIDLAW  B 


ROTHERS 


Educational Publishers 


1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 





130 E. 25th St., New York 





























By ZOE MEYER 


By RICHARD CLARKE 





ESTABLISHED FAVORITES: 


BOOKS FOR THE LITTLEST 
IN THE GREEN WOOD 


Nature Stories. Grade II, 1922. 70 cts. 


THE GRACK IN THE DISH 


Whimsical Tales. Grade III, 1922. 80 cts. 





Maili ’ 
on sa I ating Bunny Rabbit’s — - 
The Rhymeand Story Primer 4.95 | The Outdoor Book (a na- 
The Rhyme and Story First tuse reader), Mew 70 
Reader, Blaisdell 65 
Wide Awake unior: - - GRADE lil 
y Primer, Murray - 
The Wide Awake First er is 3 
Reader, Murray 65 ‘ : 
In Toyland, Robinson 65 Near and Far Stories, Peck 80 
Blue and His Friend Stories from a Mousehole 
Boy Blu oe s - 7 +b 
Tree Childr Play Awhile: a Dramatic 
aaa See "Blaisdell 65 Reader, Doheny 75 
Old Mother West Wind 
CRADE Il Burgess  .70 
The Wide Awake Second Mother West Wind’s Chil- 
Reader, Murray 65 dren, Burgess _—.70 
Polly and Dolly, Blaisdell .70 | Merry Animal Tales, Bigham .80 
Tommy Tinker’s Book American History for Little 
Blaisdell .70 Folks, Blaisdell 75 
Twilight Town, Bisisdell .70 | Log Cabin Days, Blaisdell 75 
Pretty Polly Flinders In the Green Fields (a na- 
Blaisdell 70 ture reader), Meyer  .75 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 








Vg 

S17 im eam 77 
Whenever Mental Strain or 
Depression is Felt 


it is most refreshing and invigorating 
to sip aglass of cool water, containing 
a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


The phosphates so necessary to brain power 
are supplied in an effective and agreeable 
form, Non-alcoholic, free from _habit- 
forming drugs, and immediately beneficial. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Z-47 5-18 




















The Teaching Power of Pictures 


Every teacher knows it and makes the most of it. 
Miss Carpenter, teacher of art in the Toledo High 
School, has utilized the child’s love of pictures to 
make him familiar with the best work of the masters. 

For simplicity and charm, it is generally conceded 
nothing can approach her books for the grades— 


STORIES 
PICTURES TELL 


These eight little volumes are 
delightful both inside and out 





With fifty-seven carefully selected masterpieces, 
stories of the pictures and life sketches of the 
artists—all graded to the irterests and understand- 
ing of the pupil— Miss Carpenter teaches children 
to know and love the works of the great painters. 

The stories may be correlated with language, 
dramatization, literature and history. 


Cloth, cover design by Hapgood 
Send for descriptive booklet 


Rand MSNally & Company 


536 S. Clark Street CHICAGO 
42 E. 22nd Street NEW YORK CITY 








Do Your Children Know 
These Books? 


Lucia’s Peter and Polly Stories 


A surprisingly large number of little boys and girls 
who read the Peter and Polly books: actually believe 
that these children are as real as themselves. In fact, 
“When will you take me to visit Peter and Polly?” is 
a request frequently made of parents. 

The value of such books in fostering an ambition 
to learn to read and in teaching — subtly of course — 
lessons of good behavior is incalculable. 


Dunlop and Jones’ Playtime Stories 


A charming book, simple enough for the pupil to 
read on completion of his primer. The words are ar- 
ranged in thought-groups, instead of the usual full- 
length lines. The dialogue is natural and dramatic. 
Memory and imagination both receive valuable training. 


Silvester and Peters’ Happy Hour Stories 


The use of dialogue, the cumulative structure and 
the dramatic action make these stories and poems a 
joy to the pupil and a source of satisfaction to the 
teacher. Ideal for reading the latter part of the first 
year or the first part of the second year. 


All these books have fas- 
cinating pictures in color 





American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


























REMITTANCES 


Checks, drafts and money 
orders should be aa 
payable to the order 
the Educational pubiisbisg 
Company. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
When sending new address, 
always be sure to give the 
old address to which the 
paper has been sent. This 
is important, as name 
alone is not cient data 
to discontinue the copy 

i address. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
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The Kindergarten Christmas Tree 


My memories of Christmas are enriched by the lovely 
picture of the little kindergarten children, with my precious 
Bob Bill amongst them, joyously decorating their outdoor 


Christmas tree. 


This school in Pasadena had planted a beautiful pine tree 


in the grounds of the kin- 
dergarten. Once it was 
no taller than the five- 
year-olds, but last year 
even the teachers could 
not fasten up the gold 
star on its tip-top 
branch, until some one 
brought out a chair to 
stand upon. 

For weeks the little tots 
had been very, very busy 
making decorations for the 
pretty tree that waited so 
serenely for the great occa- 
sion. When they played 
in the big sand pile, they 
talked of how wonderful 
it would look with the 
bright-colored trimmings 
they were so happily pre- 
paring for it. 

Finally the tree orna- 
ments were finished and 
the gifts for the guests 
completed. These gifts 
were REAL presents in- 
deed—a blotter, with the 
child’s own painting on it, 
for father; a calendar for 
mother, on which was 
mounted a kodak picture 
of Her child amid a small 
group of kindergartners 
(the large class had been 
divided into groups for 
the pictures); a paper 
woven basket filled with 
candy or pop-corn, for 
brother or sister; a gay 
cardboard Santa Claus, 


with moving arms and legs, for the baby of the household. 
The mothers came early on the invited morning, and 
watched the kiddies play games, and heard them recite 


Marie H. Anderson, California 


about the big kindergarten room, and take down the 
decorations and bring them out to the tree. It was the 
signal they had been impatiently awaiting. How they 


laughed and shouted, running hither and thither, snatching 


MADONNA DELLA STELLA 


Teacher Association. 





Fra Angelico 


bright treasures they had made for this eventful day! Down 


the stairs they came, in 
happy, tumbled confusion 
their arms and hands, 
laden with gifts to the 
playmate tree. With ra- 
diant, beaming faces they 
fastened gilt stars wher- 
ever they chose, and hung 
long chains of colored 
papers, and stuck their pic- 
tures of Old Saint Nick in 
topsy-turvy positions amid 
the fragrant branches. 
The teachers trimmed the 
top of the tree, always 
deferring to the children’s 
suggestions, and tactfully 
aiding and _ re-adjusting 
things, so that the tree 
was a thing of beauty and 
loveliness when the last 
hand-made decoration was 
tucked away amid the 
profusion of bright trim- 
mings. 

Mothers and children 
clapped their hands in ad- 
miration, and then the 
kindergartners formed a 
circle around the tree, and 
sang their Christmas 
songs. It was as pretty 
a sight as I ever hope to 
see! 

After the singing, the 
teacher gave out the pres- 
ents, and each child 
took them to its mother 
to carry home. The chil- 
dren received apples and 
candy from the Parent- 


Later the teachers dismantled the 
tree, and the branches rustlei and whispered, “Next 
year some other little tots will deck us out in Christmas 


and sing, and then the mothers went out beside the bare finery! Isn’t it fun to be a Kindergarten Christmas 


green tree, and the teachers bade the little folks scamper tree?” 
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Use of Pictures in Reading 


Gertrude A. Cowles, Michigan 


HERE are two doors to success in primary teaching; 
the keys of these doors are, concreteness of presenta- 
tion and repetition or repeated presentation. The 

problem of the primary teacher is to render these entrances 
as attractive as possible. 

Heretofore the child has lived in a world of things, new, 
strange, interesting things. Now is set before him the 
task of learning the symbols representing those things, 
symbols not in themselves interesting and of which -he 
dimly senses the value. How much of permanent good 
he shall get from them depends largely upon the immediate 
interest aroused in connection with the material as pre- 
sented. The symbol “f” has a way of escaping the child 
memory until he begins to associate it with the noise made 
by the angry cat; then he has little difficulty in recalling 
its significance, especially if a picture of the angry pussy 
with the symbol attached be presented to him for a few 
times. And this last sentence leads up to the central 
thought and purpose of this article— the greater use of 
pictures in primary teaching. 

In the Detroit schools a selected group of 1B teachers 
throughout the system are testing a picture method with 
what is called a “Toys and Play Primer.” Observing this 
method as used by some skillful teachers, the writer recog- 
nized its merit and cast about to find a manner in which it 
could be used with more advanced pupils and in connection 
with the standard text. Asa result of the method worked 
out, the class upon which it was tried was promoted 100%, 
a rather unusual record. This was accomplished, too, 
with a much less expenditure of energy than older methods 
had required, with their far less satisfactory results. Not 
that there is any “royal road” to successful teaching, but 
the angle of divergence in this one seems a little less than 
in the ordinary one. 

The first step in working out this method was a raid 
upon all available magazines, pictorial sections of news- 
papers, etc., for pictures that would be of interest to 
children. The humorous one was not discarded if it 
possessed artistic merit. Then a Perry Pictures catalogue 
was ordered, and as time went on, a set of several hundred 
pictures accumulated. As they were collected they were 
mounted according. to size, on 8x8 or 8x12 colored 
drawing or art paper. Then the word from the lesson which 
the picture was to illustrate or visualize was printed, large 
enough to be seen across the room, on a strip of manila 
paper and pasted at the bottom. For instance, under a 
copy of “Sir Galahad” was printed the word “strength.’ 
This brought out some of the interesting exploits of this 
famous character of fiction, which were dramatized, and 
the word became associated with the quotation, “My 
strength is as the strength of ten, because my heart is 

ure.”’ 
: The word “music” was associated with a copy of “St. 
Cecilia,” and no child was too young to appreciate the 
story of her bringing the angel from heaven with her music, 
thus winning the prize. 

“Washington Crossing the Delaware” fixed the symbol, 
“crossing,” upon their minds, as it did also that great fact 
of history. ‘ ; 

A picture of the Pied Piper of Hamelin, followed by 
the children, brought out the idea “along.” The word 
“best” was associated with a picture of fruit, and they 
gained the idea that fruit was one of their best foods. 

And so on, indefinitely, seemingly abstract, abstruse 
words were made comprehensible, and alive with interest 
to the little minds, and correlated almost every subject in 
the curriculum — nature study, hygiene, literature, history, 
geography projects, costuming, dramatization — in a won- 
derful manner. The moral and cultural value of the stories 
were not least among the benefits of the method. A 


maxim of one of the great churches is, ‘Give us a child 
until he is nine, and we care not who has-him afterward.” 
If this is true, how great a responsibility for the future 
citizenship of the country rests upon the child’s early 
teachers. And how much of this can be met by the wise 
use of picture and story. 

As the idea of the word is brought out from the pictures, 
some child, or several, will recognize the printed word and 
it may be studied individually, separated into its sounds 
and spelled. 

To return to the mechanical part; three wires were strung 
up in the room, one immediately at the board in front, for 
hanging new words to be learned, one a little at one side, 
for review words, where they were left for several days, 
and one at the side of the room, along the seats, for those 
to be used as seat work. The picture associated with the 
word associates the idea with the symbol and is for so long 
a time vividly before the child’s eye that the word is 
indelibly fixed upon his mind. The old method of using 
word cards only gave him no aid by association and the 
remembering was a sheer act of will and memory. The 
very essential elements of interest and pleasure were almost 
entirely lacking. With the picture, they become alive with 
interest. 

The resourceful teacher will be able to find many 
devices for seat work and games to be played. 

They are admirably adapted to silent reading and as a 
test of the child’s power to get ideas from the printed page. 
Among the pictures displayed, may be one of birds in a nest. 
The teacher may print upon the board, “Feed the birds in 
the nest,” and ask a child or a volunteer to do what the 
chalk said. The average child will walk to the picture 
and go through the motions of feeding the birds. He is 
then asked to tell what the crayon told him to do. A series 
of such sentences may be printed. The child proves that he 
understands what he is reading and acquires the habit of 
acting upon his ideas — acquires initiative. The children 
may then take the teacher’s place and call upon other 
children to do the things requested. 

The sentence may be printed in the form of a question 
and the child required to give the answer without having 
the question read aloud. This makes especially interesting 
review work. 

When used for seat work where the new word is to be 
made on the desk with letters, the picture lends the element 
of interest, as well as aiding in recalling the meaning of the 
symbol and proves a wonderful aid in discipline. They 
also suggest little written stories, a basis for language work. 

A Friday afternoon game worked out was to give each 
card to a child who recognized it, which then became his 
name, each child but one taking his place in a circle. 
This little stranger at the party walked about behind the 
members of the circle and, as he pointed to the children, 
was introduced to them, being told the new name. After 
being thus introduced, he stepped inside the circle and tried 
to name each of the children to whom he had been intro- 
duced. This game proved very helpful and perennially 
interesting. Other familiar games, as, “Post Office,” may 
be adapted to the pictured words. 

Not least among the merits of the method is the familiarity 
it gives with pictures of real worth. The standard of the 
average American home is not high, and schoolrooms 
themselves are often deficient in this respect. As we can 
hardly over-estimate the value of good literature in the 
imitative and impressionable years of children, so that of 
good pictures cannot be disregarded. The picture of 
Sir Galahad has been a constant incentive to noble man- 
hood to many a boy, as those of Grace Darling, Florence 
Nightingale and others have been an inspiration in the 
lives of many girls. The coarsening advertisement and 
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movie are ever before the child’s eye and imagination, and 
these must be counteracted by a wise and abundant choice 
of pictures in the schoolroom and home, and the home, 
more often than not, must be reached through the school. 
Some one has said, “Give me the maker of the nation’s 
songs and I care not who makes its laws, which might almost 
as aptly be said of its pictures. 











A Writing Project 


“Bungalow Method” of Teach- 
ing Writing is a Success 
in Towanda 


An original project in the public schools of Towanda is 
that of teaching writing by the “Bungalow Method,” 
undertaken by Mrs. Pearl Colbert, third grade teacher. 


“Writing was one of the dullest subjects in this grade 
and the pupils were unusually negligent in neatness and 
good forms of writing,” said Mrs. Colbert, who hit upon 
the idea of motivating their writing by giving as a reward 
to those making the greatest effort, an opportunity to help 
build a modern, miniature bungalow. “The interest and 
enthusiasm rapidly became evident as the pupils tried to 
improve their writing from day to day. Only the four 
pupils whose work showed the greatest improvement over 
their work of the day before, were privileged to work on 
the bungalow during the drawing period of that day. 

One little boy, a noticeably poor writer, asked the 
teacher day after day if his copy was improving, as he was 
particularly anxious to make the linoleum design for the 
bathroom. After two weeks’ effort the improvement in 
his writing was very evident and continued to be so for 
several days in succession. Consequently, his linoleum 
design was accepted and he was allowed to decorate the 
bathroom. 

“The bungalow is built of pasteboard. It contains four 
rooms and bath. The wall paper, rugs and curtains were 
designed in the drawing class. Color harmony was em- 
phasized and measurements and cost were worked out in 
the arithmetic classes. The house is painted yellow, 
trimmed in white with a green roof. It has a front porch 
with pillars of plasticine and a foundation of wood. 

“In the language and drawing classes, invitations, in the 
form of a tiny bungalow, were designed and written. 
These were sent to the mothers inviting them to a house 
warming. In the program for this occasion, the different 
pupils gave a history of the bungalow and its method of 
construction.” 


After working this project out, which took eleven weeks, we sold. 


it for $5.00 and bought a picture that we had studied, “The Mill,” 
and this was to belong to that grade. 


PEARL COLBERT 
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The Use of the Outline 


Blanche Jennings Thompson ° 
City Normal School, Rochester, N. Y. 


HE average child hates to write a “composition,” 
not necessarily because he has nothing to say, but 
more usually because he doesn’t know how to say it. 
He doesn’t know where to begin or how to organize his 
thoughts unless he has been trained from the first to speak 
or write from an outline. | 
This training may begin with story reproductions in the 
very first grade. A very simple outline may be placed 
upon the blackboard in the 1B Grade to assist the child’s 
memory in telling the story of “Chicken Little,” for 
example. The teacher may get the outline from the 
children by such questions as, “What must we remember 
first when we tell the story?” “Whom did Chicken Little 
meet next?” etc. 


Ex. Chicken Little 


Chicken Little. 
Henny Penny. 

Ducky Lucky. 

Goosey Loosey. 
Turkey Lurkey. 
Foxy Loxy. 


‘When the child hesitates, tell him to look at the outline 
and find out what comes next. 

In the second half of the first year, the outline becomes 
somewhat more elaborate. In getting the outline from the 
children, teach them to condense as much as possible. 
“What shall we put down first in our outline? I wonder 
who could say the same thing and not use so many words. 
Can any one make it still shorter?” etc. 


The Three Pigs 


The three little pigs leave home. 
The first pig’s house. 

The second pig’s house. 

The third pig’s house. 

The turnip field. 

The apple orchard. 

The Fair at Shanklin. 

The end of the wolf. 


Fe 
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This type of outline may continue through the first two 
grades. In the third and fourth grades, the simplest form 
of the topical outline may be introduced. It may be based 
upon some trip which the children have taken, such as a 
visit to a fire-house. Upon the return to the schoolroom, 
the children may recall interesting incidents and impres- 


‘sions, make a list of them on the blackboard and arrange 


them in logical order, dividing the material into two or 
three logical divisions. The outline is then made by the 
children co-operatively and written on the board by one 
of the pupils, suggestions and revisions being made until 
the outline is pronounced satisfactory in arrangement, 
brevity and clearness, by a majority of the class. Different 
children may then give oral compositions on I, II, or III of 
the outline, which may also be used for written work. 
The oral work should not be omitted even if written work 
is done, as it will help to make the written work easier. 


Ex. A Visit to a Fire-house 


I How (or why) we went. 
A Would vary with different classes. 
B Would vary with different classes. 
C Would vary with different classes. 
II What we saw at the firehouse. 
A Horses. 
B Motor equipment. 
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C Sleeping quarters. 

D Occupations of the firemen. 
III On the way home. 

A 

B 

C 


There should be much incidental discussion about what 
belongs in a paragraph; when a new one should begin; 
interesting topic sentences and their developments. 
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Encourage original outlines; avoid too many details and 
be careful not to overdo the training so that the child 
always needs an outline to assist memory. After the co- 
operative outline is made, allow the children to make 
individual outlines varying from the one made by the class, 
although modeled upon it. Use paragraphs from readers, 
fables, short stories, etc., as material for outline work. 
If this is done simply in the primary grades, there will be 
better written work by the children and less complaint 
from the teachers in the upper grades. 


a 
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A Postoffice Project Which Proved its Worth 


In February our genial post-master, Mr. Thornton, 
invited the kindergarten-primary teachers of the Mobile 
public schools to visit his institution and inspect the methods 
used by our government in this important branch of its 
work. We were conducted through the many departments, 
Mr. Thornton explaining the intricacies of the system with 
much minuteness. The day following this visit, these 


teachers were able to carry much of the interest into their - 


schoolrooms. Many of the children, enthused by what 
their teachers had told them, elected to get first-hand 
information, therefore, during the next two weeks, the post- 
office employes were daily disturbed by troops of children 
and responses to questions became the language of the 
institution. 

Out of the excursions grew a project which involved 
every phase of schoolroom procedure and which furnished 
material of so much ihterest that the children never tired 
of it. The following outline of the work developed in her 
second grade class is offered by Miss Julia Creary of Clark 
School. 


I Time — Three weeks. 
Sustained Interest — Three months. 


’ 


II Motive — Interest in the exchange of letters. 


III Teacher’s Aims 
1 To help the children to find vital problems. 


To develop appreciation of industry. 
To develop the social instinct. 

To develop leadership. 

Co-operation. 

Information. 

To develop organized thinking. 

To increase the power of concentration. 


CO SIO Or Co bo 


_ 
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Subjects Functioning 
Language (oral and written) 
Arithmetic. 

Construction. 

Reading. 

Civics. 

Hygiene. 


a or WW 


Outline by Subjects 


1 Language — Oral 
a In class discussion of the plans for the play, post- 
office buildings, etc. 
b In descriptions of the various departments for the 
clarification of ideas. 
c A better content through forms of expression. 
d An extended vocabulary. 
Language — Written 
a Letter forms, both social and business. 
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b Sentence study, including the use of forms of 
punctuation. 
¢ Written records of work. 
d The use of new words in written form. 
2 Reading 
a Silent for information. 
b Oral reading for the entertainment of others. 
3 Arithmetic. 
a Measurement of floor space, of boxes used in the 
construction of windows, etc. 
b Study of weights (letters and parcels) 
c Valuation of money. 
d Stamp valuation. 
4 Art and Construction. 









Posters. 

Booklets for stamp collections. 

c The actual construction of the play post-office from 

orange crates. 

e The making of stamps of various denominations. 
The making of caps for postmen. 
The making of envelopes and slins for money orders. 

Civics. 

a The best location for a post-office. 

b The routes of distribution. 

¢ The dependence of all public utilities upon the mail 
service. 

Ventilation and heating of the building. 

6b Sanitary measures in handling mail. 


o> & 


oC 
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The Typewriter in the Primary Grades 


Grace E. 


_ HAT are you going to do? Start a commercial 
department in the primary grades?”’ These were 
some of the words that greeted us when we first 

announced that we would have a typewriter. People were 

surprised and wondered what second and third grades 
wanted with a typewriter. 

However, we looked ahead and saw the possibilities of 
the typewriter for the primary children. 

The typewritter is ideal as an aid in teaching spelling, 
English composition, dictation, letter-writing, and as a 
means of training the eye, the hand and the memory, yes, 
and likewise the heart. 

Nothing can be run on the typewriter without being 
spelled, hence who can be skeptical about the typewriter 
improving the spelling? A mistake at the typewriter looms 
up big, stands out boldly, more so than the script. The 
script is never neglected by the use of the typewriter. We 
had many compliments upon the handwriting of our 
children last year, as we did special work in penmanship. 

As all will agree, there is no school having all children 
with the same degree of mental ability. Some children get 
their lessons very speedily, while others, though meaning 
well and doing their best, need twice the time to prepare 
a lesson. 

The typewriter is the salvation of the bright child, for it 
furnishes an outlet for the surplus time and energy after 
his lesson is prepared which, if not rightly directed, might 
be used in an objectionable way. The dull child is anxious 


Herzberg 


to use the typewriter, so works harder on his regular 
branches to get time to use the machine. Hence, it is seen 
that the typewriter is used only in a supplementary way. 

Contrary to the general opinion, it takes very little of the 
teacher’s time to teach the use of the typewriter. The 
correct fingering is shown and the children are very careful, 
going slowly at first and then gradually working up speed. 

The brightest child is more than delighted to help the 
duller ones, and thus he is busy and occupied and learning 
one of the greatest lessons in citizenship — “co-operation.” 

Children beginning to use the typewriter copy the most 
simple easy sentences from the primary chart, which is 
always before them on the board. Later, when¥they are 
more sure of themselves, they copy parts of “Hiawatha”’ 
and “America.” The typewriter is one of the efficient 
means of reviewing third grade geography. Often, as a 
change, the child is allowed to make his own selettion as to 
what he should type. 

Care should be taken in placing the typewriter desk that 
it be neither too high nor too far away from the operator. 
A desk too high causes an uncomfortable ache between the 
shoulders, and a desk too far away causes the child to take 
an uncomfortable and non-hygienic position to reach the 
machine. 

Rebuilt machines, with standard keyboards, may be 
bought very cheaply — fron twenty dollars up. 

We used the back of wall paper, cut 84” by 11”. 
Children, during spare moments, are glad to cut the paper, 
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which serves excellently as practice paper. Among the 
exhibits we had the last day of school were some pretty 
typed booklets. 

One six-year-old boy, who was seven the last day of 
school, took a sheet of drawing paper 52” by 9” and typed: 


Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in Summer, 
Where they hid themselves in winter, 
Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them “ Hiawatha’s Chickens.” 


Of all beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and al) their secrets, 
How the beavers built their lodges, 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 
Why the rabbit was so timid, 
Talked with them whene’er he met them, : 
Called them “‘ Hiawatha’s Brothers.” 


Above this he pasted an attractive picture 23’’ square, 

showing a yellow-bellied sapsucker and a tree sparrow. 
Two pictures, one of birds and one of animals, would have 
been still better if artistically mounted. 
[4The other children illustrated the story of “The Polite 
Little Twins,” with which teachers are familiar. One 
child; took Book One, the other Book Two. They traced 
pictures illustrating the story and below typed: 
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Polly and Peter are neat children. 
‘ hemo hang up their clothes and put their hats and shoes where they 
elong. 


If they see scraps of paper on the floor or in the yard, they pick 
them up. 

They are careful with their books and toys. 

They have shelves for the books, and a cupboard for the toys. 


Alongside of these was a booklet written in script, showing 
the best penmanship of the same children. It was “The 
Land of Story-books,” with a traced picture of the boy who 
said: 

Now, with my little gun, I crawl 
All in the dark along the wall, 


And follow round the forest track 
Away behind the sofa back. 


So the ways are legion for correlating the typewriter 
with the work of the regular course of study. The original 
teacher will think of many ways that the typewriter will 
be a help, and it is such a joy to see even margins, correct 
spacings, capitals, and punctuation marks used in the 
proper places. 

The main point to be kept in mind is — never let the 
typewriter usurp the script. Give the regular time and 
attention to the script, for the child always has his hand 
with him but does not always have his typewriter, so he 
must be taught to be skillful with his hands in every possible 
way. 


Fourth Grade Travel Lessons in Elementary 
Geography III 


Mamie Thomson Johnson, Minnesota 


HE following statements concerning the use of geogra- 
phy text-books are found on page 74 of Sutherland’s 
“The Teaching of Geography.” Take time to read 

them thoughtfully and then outline your own plans for 
assigning text-book material, keeping these points in view. 


1 The assignment must be characterized by a definite 
purpose. 

2 Definiteness of purpose leads pupils to discriminate, 
to evaluate statements and to choose the pertinent. 

3 A definite aim or purpose serves as a nucleus or center 
about which related ideas are to be grouped. This relating 
of ideas is fundamental to organization. 

4 Definite aims or purposes secure variety in daily 
lessons. 

5 The adaptation ef the book to the purpose of the 
pupil awakens genuine thought activity and stimulates 
some degree of initiative. 


A Trip to the Fur Country 


This morning I noticed that a little girl in this class had 
some fur on her winter coat. How many others have fur 
in some form or other? What kind is it? How many 
different kinds of fur have you seen? For what were these 
different kinds used? How many of the tollowing turs 
have you seen? 

Badger, bear, beaver, chinchilla, ermine, fox, marten, 
mink, mole, muskrat, otter, rabbit, raccoon, sable, seal, 
skunk, squirrel and wolf. How many have seen the 
beautiful seal coats that wealthy women like to wear? 
To-day we shall take an imaginary trip to the land in 
which these valuable furs are tound. Ona map of North 
America locate the Bering Sea. What direction is it 
from your home? Point that way. To what large city 
should we have to go before we start on our journey? 
What kind of clothes should we take with us? Why? 
In what zones does the Bering Sea lie? Through what 





zones must we pass to get there? Through what countries 
must we pass? 

What country lies nearest the Bering Sea? Point to 
Alaska on your map. Why is it colored like the United 
States? Make a list of the railroads over which we shall 
have to travel in order to get there. Through what large 
cities shall we pass? Send to the Canadian Pacific Railway 
offices at Montreal for their booklets describing the journey 
from Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska, and other descriptive 
literature. Cut out these views and mount them on dark 
cardboard. Use these, together with post-card views, in 
describing the trip to Alaska. Write a short story about 
your trip. 


The Land of the Eskimo 


What kind of people will you expect to find in the cities 
of Alaska? Why will you find so many people from the 
United States in the cities? What other people will you 
find in the interior of Alaska and along the northern shores? 
Read from your textbook all that you can find about the 
Eskimos. What color are they? How do they dress? 
In what kind of homes do they live? Describe their stoves, 
their beds, their food, etc. Read the story of the visit 
with Kessuh, as found on pages 1175-1177 in “Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia,” Vol. II. How do the Eskimos 
travel from place to place? Find pictures of their dogs 
and sledges. Why do they see few trees? Are there any 
places in Alaska where trees may be seen? Where? 


Exercises 


1 On your sand-table work out an Eskimo village, 
using small dolls dressed in fur for the people, cotton for 
snow and glass for ice. 

2 Make cardboard sledges for the sand-table. 

3 Make posters showing the life of the Eskimo. 

4 Make a booklet telling all that you can about the 
Eskimos and illustrate it with drawings or cut-outs. 
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Where the Fur Coats Come from 


How many members of this class have ever seen a seal? 
Where did you see them? Did you ever see them acting 
or performing tricks at a circus? Find pictures of seals. 
How are they different from other animals? How do the 
fur seals differ from other seals? Where do we find the 
fur-bearing seals? Locate the Pribiloff Islands in Bering 
Sea. Learn what you can about the habits of these seals. 
(Page 3167 “Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, ”Vol. VI.) 
Read Kipling’s story of “The White Seal.” How are they 
captured? 

From what other animals are fur coats made? How are 
these animals caught? How many of the boys in this class 
have ever caught any fur-bearing animals? How did you 
catch them? Describe the different kinds of traps you 
have seen. Read stories about trappers and hunters. 
On pages 3527-3530 Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia” 
read the article on “Over Wild Trails with the Trapper.” 
Describe the way to make a simple trap. Tell how skins 
are removed from fur-bearing animals. 


Why the Nights are So Long 
I 


When we travel in the land of the Eskimos, we find 
that much of the time we have to travel at night. Find 
out from your geography how long the nights are in Eskimo 
land. How long are the days? To-day we shall try to find 
out why the nights are so long in this part of the northern 
hemisphere. 

On page 35 of “McMurry and Parkins’ Elementary 
Geography,” read the story of how Columbus discovered 
that the earth was round. Why did people think it was 
flat? Why does it not seem round to us? How large is 
our earth? What is the diameter? The circumference? 
These are long, hard names, but by drilling on them over 
and over, we can remember them. Measure the diameter 
of an apple with a hat pin. Measure the circumference. 
Measure other spherical objects in this way. 


II 


How can we tell when it is morning? When it is night? 
What does the sun seem to do? Explain why it seems to 
rise and set. With a candle and a ball show that only half 
of the earth can be light at one time. What is meant by 
the rotation of the earth? What is meant by the axis of 
the earth? What is the North Pole? The South Pole? 
Are they real poles or only imaginary ones? What is the 
daily motion of the earth? How does the rotation of the 
earth cause day and night? How long does it take for 
the earth. to go around on its axis once? Then how long 
should the day be? The night? Have we discovered yet 
why the Eskimos have such long nights? Show that we 
have not. Then we must try to find out in the next lesson. 
In order to do so, we must review all that we have learned 
about the shape, size, and motion of the earth. 

During what parts of the year does the sun seem to be 
quite far away from us? When does it seem near? Do 
you think that the sun actually moves back and forth in 
that way? What is it that does move? We have already 
found out about one of the earth’s movements. What did 
we call the movement of the earth upon its axis? We shall 
now find out about another movement of the earth which 
is called “revolution.” Teacher writes the word on the 
board. With a candle and a small globe (be sure that the 
axis is kept inclined 2314 degrees from the perpendicular 
when demonstrating the revolution of the earth) have 
children work out the facts of evolution. 

The candle represents the sun and is located on one of 
the desks in the center of the room. One child carries the 
ball, or globe, representing the earth, about the room, 
describing a circle about the candle. 

This movement of the earth about the sun is called revolu- 
tion. Let’s all pronounce it together. At what season of 








the year does the heat of the sun seem to be farthest away 
from us? How long is it before the heat,seems to be about 
the same again? (One year.) Then how long does it take 
for the earth to go clear around the sun? How long does 
it take for one revolution of the earth? For one rotation? 
Which takes the longer time? Which is the longer word? 
How can we remember which word stands for the movement 
of the earth about its axis and which stands for the move- 
ment of the earth about the sun? 


Review 

1 Shape of the earth. 

2 How we first learned about it. 

3 What is the axis? The poles? 
circumference? 

4 What two movements has the earth? 

5 Describe each. 

6 How can you tell the difference between the meaning 
of the two words? 


The diameter? The 


Have we found out yet why they have such long nights 
in Eskimo land? What things have we learned about the 
earth that might help us in finding this out? How many 
know where “straight up” is? How would you tell a blind 
man how to point straight up? Show that straight up 
means straight away from the earth, while down means 
toward the earth. Why are the people in China not stand- 
ing on their heads at night? Using the candle and the small 
globe, show the class the movement of the earth that is 
called rotation. When the child carrying the globe has 
reached the spot in the room at which the north pole points 
away from the sun, ask him to stop and continue holding 
the globe in that position. Call the class to that point in 
order to answer the following questions. 

With a small pencil, locate the home of the Eskimos in 
the far north. Show which way is straight up to them. 
Show that at this particular spot in the earth’s revolution 
about the sun the people in Eskimo land do not see the sun 
at all, even though the earth continues to rotate. Carry 
the globe a little farther. As soon as it reaches a point 
where the glow of the candle may be seen at the point 
indicated, have child stop again, still holding globe in same 
position. Now indicate the position of the sun again, and 
so on, until back to the spot from which he started. About 
how long a time were the Eskimos in darkness? How long 
were they in the light? Then how long are the nights in 
the land of the Eskimo at winter time? 


Over the Seas of the North 


Before leaving the northern land, take a number of 
imaginary trips on the map to the seas, bays, etc., of the 
north. Learn the names of a few of them. From the text- 
books find out their importance to the people of the world 
— what we get from them, etc. Do you realize that people 
will ever live up there to any great extent? Read recent 
magazine articles describing life in these cold countries. 
With a pointer, trace the outline of the northern shores of 
our continent, naming bays, gulfs, etc. Review all that 
has been learned about the land from which many of our 
furs come. 
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HROUGHOUT the school year, the teachers of the 
various communities groan under the burden of pre- 
paring and giving the various forms of entertainment, 

either musical or dramatic, which are usually expected or 
required. 

If the public realized the amount of time consumed, 
how the daily tasks suffered and the strain upon pupil and 
teacher, I suspect we should hear the verdict, “Stick to 
your knitting.” 

But people do not comprehend the number of inter- 
ruptions in the regular work, and the long strain of drill 
necessary to provide an interesting or enjoyable entertain- 
ment. They are fond of seeing the little ones perform or feel 
incompetent to undertake the task of handling groups of 
children or the training of them. 

The school becomes the center of every activity. Money 
must be obtained for the purchase of library books, statuary, 
benefit of Red Cross clubs, ball teams, and many other 
worthy causes. 

The teacher accepts the burden as one of the many 
outside duties expected of her and bends her efforts to the 
task without complaint. 

Sometimes those in authority are asked to repeat good 
drills, folk dances or plays, which form a part of the regular 
work in physical education, grammar or history. These 
are used with good effect as the basis of an entertainment 
near the close of the school year. 

Too often the program must be an entirely new one, 
stressing some particular idea, yet it seems unwise to give 
the time required for preparation from the regular work of 
the curriculum. 

Ore year we were corfronted with the problem of 
obiaining money for the purchase of statuary to complete 
the hall decorations in our own, building. 

After much discussion, we decided to present Living 
Pictures or Tableaux of Mother Goose. The mcdels 
were chosen from grades one to five. ‘The rhyme or song, 


given by a couple of girls or a small group of children, 

must précede the picture representation or pantomime. 
The older students enjoyed furnishing two or three 
usical numbers. 





Living Pictures of Mother Goose 
Ethel M. Hall, Colorado 


The first landing of the stairway was made larger by 
the addition of a temporary platform; dark green denim 
curtains were borrowed and the supporting wires fastened 
to the stair railing. Reflector lights, obtained from an 
electric company and placed at certain angles, gave the 
desired lighting effect. 

Each teacher chose one or two tableaux, selecting the 
costumes, articles needed, and the manner of portraying, 
in accordance with her own ideas. Originality played an 
important part. 

Suggestive ideas of coloring and style of costumes were 
obtained from pictures found in “Mother Goose Nursery 
Rhymes,” or fro.n first and second readers, rich in folk lore. 

Where pantomime is employed, the action should be 
simple. In picture representation, it is quite important 
that those taking part do not move. This iact must be 
impressed upon the children. 

The committee in charge was held responsible for the 
continuity of the whole presentation, selling of tickets and 
announcements. 

The announcement sent out read: 


Old Mother Goose, so I’ve been told, 

Still wanders round, as she did of old. 

On Friday, March sixteenth, you see, 

She’s due to appear at half past three; 

With her come some of her children too, 
And the gander will be there, just as he flew. 
A wireless sent from Steele Hall, 

Will be answered by Mother Goose’s call. 
The wireless requires a trifling fee, 

Twill be but a silver dime to thee. 


Fourteen tableaux were arranged, as follows: 


1 Flag Tableau 
Child dressed in white, blue or red, holding a large 
American flag. 


2. Rhyme 
Old Mother Goose, 
When she wanted to wander, 
Would ride through the air 
On a very fine gander. 
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Picture 

Girl wearing black cape and tall black hat, seated on a 
high stool, the gander painted and cut from cardboard, 
fastened to front of stool, to give Mother Goose the appear- 
ance of riding. 


3 Rhyme 
There was an old woman 
Who lived in a shoe; 
She had so many children 
She didn’t know what to do. 
Picture 


A large group of children dressed in various colors; 
old woman, pink skirt and sunbonnet, light or white bodice 
and panels. Large cardboard or wooden shoe. Children 
grouped about it, some peeping over edge, some on toe, 
others ready to jump from heel. Old woman near, hands 
up in distracted attitude. 


- 





Mary, 
4 Rhyme sung by two boys 


Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater, 

Had a wife and couldn’t keep her, 
He put her in a pumpkin shell 
And there he kept her very well. 


Picture 

Girl and boy — girl with frilled crepe paper hat and 
collar lighter than pumpkin Sane boy, dark suit, white 
collar and paper hat. 

Pumpkin shell made of asieess, padded and covered 
with orange crepe paper. Girl inside of shell — only head 
and shoulders showing. Boy standing a short distance 
from pumpkin, with one finger uplifted and pointing toward 
girl in pumpkin shell. 


5 Two Tableaux 
Rhyme 
Little Miss Muffet 
Sat on a tuffet 
Eating of curds and whey; 









There came a great spider 
Who sat down beside her 
And frightened Miss Muffet away. 


Pictures 

a Child dressed in pink bodice and panels, white skirt 
and cap, white stockings, pink slippers. 

Sits on a low stool, or stone, covered with green denim, 
holds bowl and spoon. The spider suspended near. 
The toy spider with spring legs, or one that is wound, may 
be purchased from toy shop or department store. 

6 As it unwinds, the child jumps and runs away, 
dropping bowl and spoon. 


6 Rhyme 
Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 
With silver bells and cockle shells 
And pretty maids all in a row. 





Mary, Quite Contrary 


Picture 

Three children, with various colored crepe paper hats 
and collar frills, behind a pasteboard garden wall, only 
heads and shoulders showing. 

Mary — Summer hat, white skirt, flowered pink and 
white bodice and panels, or a dainty summer frock, holds 
a sprinkling can. 

Flowers — Potted plants, jars covered ‘with green crepe 
paper. 

Mary and plants placed near front of stage — wall and 
group of children near. 


7 Rhyme 
Polly put the kettle on, 
Molly call the muffin man, 
Sally, blow the bellows strong, 
And we'll all have tea. 
Picture 


Three girls — fourth or fifth grade — dressed in various 
colors; pink, blue or green, white caps; aprons, if desired. 





One holds tea-kettle or cups, saucers and spoons, another 
waves for muffin man. Sally holds bellows. 


8 Rhyme — Three Scenes 


Jack and Jill went up the hill, 
To fetch a pail of water; 

Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after. 


Pictures 

Jack dressed in blue overalls and large straw hat. Jill, 
sunbonnet, blue dress, white apron, see-saw board, covered 
with denim, for hill. 

First scene Jack and Jill walking slowly up the hill 
carrying a large pail. 

Second scene Jack sprawled out near foot of hill, hat 
farther down. Jill in same attitude, higher up on the hill, 
and bucket missing. 

Third scene Jack and Jill smiling and happy, some 
distance from hill, or Jill holding vinegar and brown paper, 
plastering Jack’s crown. 


9 Song (Girl and Boy) “Where are You Going, My 
Pretty Maid?” 


“Where are you going, my pretty maid?” 
“T’m going a-milking, sir.” 
“May I go with you, my pretty maid?” 
“You are kindly welcome, sir.” 
“What is your father, my pretty maid?” 
“My father’s a farmer, sir.” 
“What is your fortune, my pretty maid?” 
“My face is my fortune, sir.” 
“Then I won’t marry you, my pretty maid.” 
“Nobody asked you to, sir.” 
Picture 
Girl, pink or bright flowered colored bodice, white skirt 
and stockings, pink cap and slippers. Boy, black waist- 


coat, white trousers, pink hat with long feather. Girl 


carries pail and milking stool, boy leans or sits on a stool 
behind a cardboard fence. 





Peter, Peter Pumpkin Eater 
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10 Rhyme — Two Scenes 


The rats and the mice, 
They made such a strife, 
I had to go to London 
To buy me a wife. 


The streets were so broad, 
And the lanes were so narrow, 
I had to bring my wife home 
On a wheelbarrow. 


The wheelbarrow broke, 
And my wife had a fall; 
Down tumbled wheelbarrow, 

Little wife and all. 


Pictures 

Small girl dressed in white, short white bridal veil; or in 
pink and white fancy poke bonnet. Boy, stiff hat, long- 
tailed pink coat, spotted vest, white stockings and shoes. 

First scene Boy holding handles of wheelbarrow, girl 
sitting inside, holding to the edge. 

Second scene Wheelbarrow tipped over, little girl lying 
on ground, arms outstretched, in frightened attitude; veil 
or bonnet twisted on head. Little boy standing by wheel- 
barrow, in a dejected manner, hat tilted back, necktie 
twisted around neck. 


11 Rhyme 


Jack Sprat could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no lean, 

And so between them both, you see, 
They licked the platter clean. 


Picture 

Jack Sprat—a tall, slender boy. Wife—a_ short 
chubby girl. Jack dressed in overalis and ight shirt, ot 
flowered shirt and loose trousers. Wife, gray and pink 
gown, old-fashioned waist, full skirt, large handkerchief 
about neck. 

Small table, with plates, knives, forks, no food. Jack 
seated at one end and wife at other. Broad smiles on 
faces. 

(Continued on page 681) 
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Song Fairies in School 
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IV 


Winifred M. New, Canada 


“PT*HAT’S the best of principles,” said the Primary 
Teacher, “especially if one is constitutionally lazy, 
asIam. They save such a lot of trouble. I intend 

to teach these children at least one new song a week, and 

how shall I do it? Why, by the same old principle of 
absorption, of course, at least chiefly that way. This is 
where my piano is going to come in useful. A marching 
song will be simplest to begin with, and therefore the best.” 

So, next morning, instead of marching to their seats to 
the familiar strains of “ Blake’s Grand March,” the children 
were led by the music of “Left, right, and away we go.” 

When they went out to recess, it was the same thing, and 

again when they came in. So it was all day. Next day, 

the teacher had the children clap hands, swing hands, 
mark time, and do other actions, to the same tune. Then 
she sang the song to them. She sang it several times, 

at odd moments of the day, between lessons, etc. It did 


not take so long as you might think, either. Soon some of 
the children showed symptoms of wanting to join in, and 
very soon all the children were singing. They sang as they 
marched in and out of school, and they sang at other 
times too. 

The next song was learned much more quickly, but on 
the same lines. The first few tunes learned, whether march- 
ing songs or not, were introduced in the same way, when the 
children were marching to and from their places. The 
words are best given as soon as possible after the tune is 
first heard, so that the two may be thought of together 
from the very first. Indeed, after a few such introductions, 
the children soon began to ask for the words to any un- 
familiar tune that is played for their morning march. 

Of course, the songs must not wait until the technical 
work is completed. They start at the same time, and are 
carried on side by side with the other work. 


Christmas Song 












1 Christ-mas time is com- ing, Hear 
2 Christ-mas time is com - ing, San - ta 


Mer- ri ly we 
Bogs brim- ful of 


sing, 
cheer. 


rp 
rE 
F 


3 Christmas time is coming, 
- We’ll play Santa too. 


the sleigh-bells ring, 
Claus is near, 





Christ-mas time is com- ing, 
Stock -ings filled with pres - ents, 










, la, la, la, la. 
la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la. 


Christmas time is coming, 


I know what I’ll give you. La, la, et>. 


Marching Song” 


Left, right and a- way we 


Left, right and a- way we 


go, heigh - oh! 








heigh - oh! _heigh oh! 


Tiptoe Song” 





Like the gen-tly fall-ing snow, 


ba - by’s 


Soft- ly we come creep - ing, 


Soft - ly 


Light-ly step-ping as we go, For 


Mrs. O,. CHant 


we come creep - ing, Light-ly step - ping 


sleeping. 


to and fro, 


our ba-by’s sleep - ing. 


* These songs are not original 
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History, Civics and Geography through 


Life Projects’ 


XI 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland 
Principal of Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colo. 


The Hebrews 


(Grade II) 
Preliminary Survey 


I Shepherd or Pastoral Life 

Our next step forward in our re-living of advancing 
civilization, brings us to a study of Shepherd or Pastoral 
Life. Let us note that we have been passing by easy stages 
from living conditions that were absolutely dependent 
upon game of one kind or another into those which pre- 
supposed some fixed occupations on the part of man in the 
supplementing of game, until now we are to consider a life 
the main dependence of which results from more or less 
fixed industries of the pastoral type. 

This is a great step in human progress. Man is becoming 
more and more the master of his surroundings, of the events 
and conditions which make up his life We shall need to 
remember, however, that this change was gradual, and we 
shall need to lead the pupils into a realization of this fact. 
Man’s great needs are still the same — the fundamental 
need of food, of clothing, of shelter. But in the meeting of 
these needs he is profiting by the experience of those who 
have gone before; the discoveries they have made, the prob- 
lems they have solved. 

In the preparation for this phase of our study, the teach- 
er will need to have in mind the following basic facts. 

1 Natural causes which resulted in a transition from 
Hunter to Shepherd Life. 

a People who became sufficiently organized, with their 
tribal associations and institutions, and their use of weapons, 
to more or less regulate their activities of the present and 
look to the future. 

6b Stern necessity now leads man to work out ways and 
means ot living ina smaller area. For people are increasing 
in numbers; the known areas are becoming too populous 
to maintain life under previous hunter conditions. Further- 
more, wasteful killing has reduced the number of wild 
animals and constant exposure to the crattiness of man has 
developed a wariness and cunning in animals. 

c Some animals, captured alive, by means of traps or 
snares, have increased in numbers, adapted themselves to 
life in captivity, and so prepared the way for the domestica- 
tion of animals. Man sees the advantage of this to himself, 
sees that with care grass-eating animals may be domesti- 
cated, and through this his own livelihood be to a greater 
degree secured. Thus, mere chance, accident, becomes a 
fixed phase of man’s life—a business. Great emphasis 
may well be given this fact, for the domestication of animals 
has meant so much in the progress of civilization that it 
should remain with the pupils as an outstanding feature, 
much as should the discovery of fire. 

2 Some phases of the transition period. 

a But each period of life brings its own particular 
problems. With animals domesticated, man must find for 
them pasturage and water; he must protect them from 
wild animals and from enemy tribes who would appropriate 
them. He must learn how to make his pasturage last as 
long as possible, and so he evolves a plan of rotation of 
herds. 

b Naturally he looks about him for the places in which 
the foregoing may be accomplished the most easily,and so 
we find these early civilizations developing on the vast 
grassy, almost treeless, plains ot Asia — the natural home 
of grass-eating animals—but with very few flesh-eating 
animals. 


*Conclusion of November Project will be found on page 680. 


¢ Continued importance to man of animal life — Sheep 
and goats: wool, hair, milk, flesh, etc.; cows: milk, flesh, 
hides, etc.,; camels (in some places): chiefly beasts of 
burden and for domestic labor; horses: means of travel, 
which aided both shepherd and warrior; asses; donkeys, etc. 

3 But why should man thus exert himself? What does 
he receive in return for his care of these animals? How 
does such a life react on him? 

a It insures for him a reasonably certain, regular supply 
of food and of clothing. 

b It gives to him some leisure time, with a reasonable 
sense of security. 

c He is preserving life instead of destroying it; and so 
some of the brutal characteristics are outgrown, the more 
human cultivated; man becomes accordingly a higher 
creature. (Historically, he passes from savagery to 
barbarism.) 

d To provide for the future of one’s family thus neces- 
sitates the keeping of large herds; and from necessity 
mankind easily reaches onward to more than enough — 
wealth, affluence. 

e Enmity, greed, then as now, must constitute an ever- 
present danger, so people must join themselves together for 
mutual protection or aggression, as the case may be; 
hence, the strengthening of tribal government, particularly 
of the patriarchal order. A young man could hardly 
hope to be self-sufficient, he must remain with his tribe 
and look to the tribe father, the patriarch, for the necessary 
protection. 

f It was equally natural that hospitality between tribes, 
peoples, with protection of or aggression on property, herds, 
as the chief motive, should be common: Not so much 
energy was now needed for the mere maintenance of life— 
the rest was usually expended in warfare. Hence we find 
closer ties, better organization, improved social conditions 
within the tribes, with greater hostility between tribes. 

In view of the foregoing, what may we expect to find 
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the outstanding characteristics of the pastoral peoples and the same from year to year; the three main determinants 


of their lives? in their lives were pasturage, water supply, enemy 
1 Acommunity of interests readily led into the develop- _ tribes. 

ment of community — village, town or city — life; hence b The traders—rapidly increasing in numbers with 

we must note the life of— the multiplying of industries and the growing tendency 
a The shepherds, living out-of-doors or in tents, with to city life. 

probably a summer home or tent and a winter home, the c Dwellers in cities and town. 


former sometimes moved daily, the latter, in many cases 2 Advancing industrial life— Note especially the 


Paper Dolls of Primitive Men for the Sand Table I 


Elizabeth T. Fox, New York 
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marked advance in the textile industry; in the making 
of clothes, with the increasing skill in spinning, weaving 
and dyeing. 

3 The fine arts — From the rude chants of earlier days, 
we find music developing into a real art. Dancing, singing 
and story-telling come into prominence as the leisure of the 
newer life and the inviting atmosphere of home and fireside 
give their opportunity and make their appeal. 

4 In temperament and character such people became 
independent and proud; conservative and dignified; kind 
and hospitable; imaginative and superstitious. A house- 
hold embraced not only the many children and children’s 
children, but the servants and their children as well. 
Even as they looked to the head of the family, to the 
patriarch of the tribe, for the law which should govern 
their lives, so by tradition, habit, they became possessed 
of the lands which they cultivated during the growing 
season or pastured their herds upon while grazing was to 
be had, then moved on. 

II Early Agricultural Life 

Our next step forward brings us to the agricultural 
type — with which comes civilization. For with agri- 
culture, land, becomes the center of interest, of labor; 
when land is apportioned, animals and other personal 
property must also be divided and allotted. With agri- 
cuJture comes settled life, and with that property, which, 
in turn, necessitates laws for the controlling and protecting 
of that property. 

How naturally we find the adjustments being made, 
yet always as a result of man’s need and of his effort. 
Animals have been domesticated. They must be fed. 
Grains may be developed from grasses, and grains are food 
for man as well as beast. Or, expressed in other terms, 
man has learned that he can reproduce and to a certain 
extent control life; that animal life has for its basic sus- 
tenance plant life; that in these largely lies the basic 
principles of human life. 

Thus we find the advancing stages of agriculture de- 
veloped, and our pupils will gladly work out the early 
methods of — 

Plowing 
Seeding 
Cultivating 
Harvesting 
Threshing 
Grinding, etc. 

Along with this industrial advance, partly as a result 
and partly as a cause thereof, we find a corresponding 
advancing in man’s life and living conditions. 

1 Homes became permanent, and so are built of durable 
materials, in better style, and with corresponding advance 
in furnishings. 

2 Animals, once domesticated, become draft animals 
as well as beasts of burden; hence roads are built and 
improved, and vehicles having wheels come into use. 

3 Labor begins to become more specialized — industry 
advances to keep pace with the growing complexity of life. 
For instance, with agriculture comes the cultivation of flax, 
the making of linen cloth, and the supplementing of woolen 
garments with linen garments. 

4 Warfare becomes less desultory, being more carefully 
planned, more persistently carried to a definite conclusion, 
with the introduction of slavery as a further outgrowth, 
war captives being made slaves to till the land of their 
captors. 

5 Patriarchal government gives place to monarchical 
government, since young men make more vigorous leaders. 
“Old men for council, young men for war.” 

6 Man is drawn closer to man; interdependence is 
established through co-operative work in the planting and 
gathering of crops, the building of homes, and banding to- 
gether for protection from mutual dangers, the making and 
submitting to the same laws. 

So, advancing through the ages with the advance in 
agriculture, we find — 
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The amassing of wealth 
Trade 
Settled governments 
Cities 
Diversified industries 
Leisure time for thinking 
Thought stimulated by these advancing interests 
Literature 
Religion 
10 Culture 
And thus we pass from barbarism to civilization. 


CONOR WNHE 


In the working out of this project there are so many 
values that the teacher needs to carefully organize her 
knowledge and ideas lest some very important things be 
overlooked. 

The story of the Hebrews has been used very little for 
any purpose other than that of religious instruction, except 
in connection with the study of Hebrew literature as such. 
With full appreciation of these two values, let us not forget 
that as we follow the life-history of this wonderful people, 
God’s Chosen People, we have the opportunity to carry 
our small voyagers-into-the-realm-of-history with the 
Hebrews through the early phases of the period of bar- 
barism, as a shepherd people, through ever advancing steps 
into the earlier stages of an agricultural life and onward 
into a very splendid civilization. 

Our material for this study is the stories that have come 
to us from antiquity through the medium of the Bible. 
Few stories have the literary and historical values that 
these stories have, and few, if any, are more intensely 
interesting to children. 

So, as we trace the origin of the Hebrew people and the 
chiet events in their history down to the birth of Christ, 
let us lead our pupils into a re-living of the Hebrew life. 
Let them be inspired with the ennobling thought that they 


‘are God’s chosen people; let them feel the uplift of a 


divine faith directing and controlling the everyday hap- 
penings of life; leave with them an outstanding appreciation 
of the great characters who carried forward to its supreme 
accomplishment their divinely appointed task of giving 
to “us and to all mankind a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord.” 


I Origin 

1 The peopling of the earth. 

Follow the story of Adam and Eve with the story of the 
Flood, being careful to leave with the pupils as an out- 
growth of the latter — 

a God’s command to Noah and his sons to go forth and 
people the earth. 

b The making of man supreme ruler over all beasts, 
etc., and giving to him “every moving thing that liveth” 
for tood, both plant and animal. 

c¢ Man’s responsibility for man. 

d God’s promise to Noah, and the rainbow as the 
“token of the covenant which I make between Me and you 
and every living creature with you, for perpetual genera- 
tions.” (Later, these pupils will have that beautiful myth 
—TIris. It is well that they first have this story in such 
form as to leave its impress, so that always when the 
beautiful arch of colors comes within their vision there 
will come to their hearts and minds with it the uplift of 
God’s mindfulness of His children, and an appreciation 
of the beauty in which He has clothed His sign thereof.) 

2 The founding of the Hebrew nation. 

Tell the story of Abraham, and in this connection repre- 
sent on the sand-table the valley of the Jordan, locating 
the city of Ur, the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, meanwhile 
developing the following: 

What is the nature of the country immediately around 
Ur? Around: the Jordan? What is between them? Let 
us find out what we can as to the climate; the seasons (wet, 
dry); the plants that grow there; the animals. 

Why did Abram (“Exalted Father”) leave Ur? In 
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what general direction did he travel? Why did he not go 
directly west? Let us work out a route he might have 
taken. 

Whom did Abram take with him? (Gen. XI, 31-32, and 
XII, 1-9 — those who had come to believe in one God.) 
Would you call this just an ordinary family moving, or 
was it a tribe? What animals did they take with them? 
Did they have horses? Camels? Cattle? Sheep? 

How long do you suppose it took Abram to make the 
journey? Would we call this a wandering or a journey? 
Why? What do you suppose he did for food and provisions 
of all kinds for himself and his household all of this time? 
For water? 

It will be good for us to picture to ourselves the way these 
people looked on their long journey. Abram was the chief 
of the tribe, so he would ride in front, his bright red cloak 
falling about his tall, straight form, his spear, held erect, 
guiding his followers on. Some of the men in the train 
carried the tents neatly folded across the backs of oxen, 
or donkeys, or camels; some were driving the herds. 
The women and children rode on camels. Then, as evening 
came on, when Abram had selected a place suitable for the 
night’s camping, he would thrust his spear into the ground 
to mark the center of the night’s camp. The servants 
would then set up the tents and while some of the men 
made sure that the sheep and the goats and the camels 
were safe and comfortable for the night, the women would 
bake little cakes of barley. Then came the evening meal 
of barley cakes, butter, and goats’ milk. Meanwhile 
Abram had seen to the building of an altar, so that before 
they went to sleep that night, and before they journeyed 
onward on the morrow he and all his household could 
gather around it and worship The One God. 

Thus he came to the Jordan, and crossed over, he and his 
people, from then on being called “Hebrew: the man who 
crossed over the river.” And thus he separated himself and 
his household from his people, and prepared the way for 
the building of a new nation. 

Then, because Abram had obeyed the Lord in all things, 
God made a covenant with him, and as a token of this 
covenant changed*his name to Abraham — “the father of 
a multitude.” 

Continue with the story of the separation of Abraham 
and Lot, and follow Abraham into his new home. Then— 

Let us see just how Abraham and his people lived in their 
new home. Here and there on the plains and hillsides, 
little groups of tents were clustered together. Some of 
the tents were small, with but three poles to support them. 
Some were large, requiring seven poles to support them, 
while some required nine. The covering over the poles 
was of a cloth made of goat’s hair, fastened to the ground 
by means of cords and pegs. 

We will go into one of the larger tents. It is oblong as 
to shape, and is divided into three parts. The room farthest 
to the back is kept for the women and children; the next 
room is for the men, and the other room is given to the 
servants and the young animals. There are no floors, but 
as the years passed on, the people wove mats and carpets 
and spread them on the floor, and these served as both 
chairs and beds. They had no stoves, so a hole in the 
middle of the floor of dirt served as a fireplace. Three 
stones were placed in triangular shape around this, and pots 
and kettles were placed on these for the cooking. What do 
you think would be true as to doors and windows? The 
Hebrews knew something even at this time, of working 
in metals, so that they had brass cups, and iron pots and 
kettles. You would think their bottles very strange, for 
they were made of leather. The skin of a kid or goat 
would be stripped from the neck downward, all in one piece, 
The legs were cut off and all holes sewed up, except the 
one at the neck, which became the spout. All along in 


the tent poles there were nails, and on these were hung the 
clothes and the weapons. 

Of course, the Great Chief lived in one of these large 
In the tents about: him were the people of his 


tents. 
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household — his warriors or armed men, his shepherds, his 
serving women — milkmaids, cloth weavers, etc. 

But most of the men were shepherds, for at that time 
people did very little farming and raised thousands of 
sheep instead. Let us think of ourselves as shepherds 
and think how we would spend our days. Where would 
we take our sheep each morning? What would we take 
with us? Where would we get water for our sheep? See 
how that well is dug, so that the brim is underground, and 
we must go down the steps to get to the water. After 
the shepherd has drawn water and poured it into the 
troughs for his sheep, see how carefully he covers it up! 
We would never even know that there was a well there. 
Why is this? 

At night the flocks are usually driven back from the open 
pastures and put into a fold—a place surrounded by a 
fence, where they may be protected. From what must they 
be protected? Let us watch the shepherd count his sheep 
to make sure that allare there. See him place his rod before 
the gate of the fold, then, as each sheep comes up, he raises 
the rod, lets him pass, and so counts each in passing. 
Sometimes in the warm, dry season, the sheep were kept 
out on the hillside for months at a time. Always they spent 
most of their time out-of-doors. That is why their wool 
was so plentiful and so fine. What did Abraham’s people 
do with the wool from these thousands of sheep? There 
were no factories, so how did they make it into cloth? 
What other purpose did the sheep serve? 

But we note that there were also great flocks of goats. 
For what were these used? And there were droves of 
cattle and herds of camels. Why did they keep so many 
animals? How was it that these people could keep animals 
thus, and use them as they willed? 

And always near Abraham’s tent would be found the 
altar before which he worshipped God, this Great Chief, 
who owned not only all of this country for miles around, 
but all of the women and children and servants, and all the 
cattle and other animals upon it as well. 


II Early History 

1 The Story ot Isaac 

Abraham’s faith and obedience such that he would 
sacrifice even his only son to The One God. 

Abraham sends to Chaldea for one of his own people for 
a wife for Isaac. Why? 

The meeting at the well. The gifts. The caravan on 
its return journey. 

Isaac (Laughter) and Rebekah (Beauty). 

Their home, their garments, their tood (bread, venison, 
lentils, etc.) 

2 The Story ot Joseph — Abraham’s Great-grandson 

Make the story the vehicle for conveying something of 
the changes that are taking place in the living conditions 
of the Hebrews now that they are permanent dwellers in 
the land of Israel. Their homes; extensive cultivation of 
grains (methods, etc.), trading intercourse with other 
nations. Keep before the pupils also the fact that they 
were a “peculiar people” —even in Egypt they kept 
themselves separate from the Egyptians, living their 
shepherd life, worshipping. their One God, remembering 
His covenants, performing their rites and ceremonies. 
What do you think they would learn from the Egyptians? 

3 The Story of Moses (“Saved from the Water’’) 

The Hebrews again became wanderers — God’s new 
covenant with them; Moses, the leader chosen by God; 
the country through which their forty years of traveling 
was done; the first written law, which became thebasis 
of all law. The Hebrews back in their old homes: The 
Promised Land; the Land flowing with Milk and Honey. 
What lesson do we learn from the fact that Moses, mighty 
leader that he was, might view but might not enter this 
land? 

4 The Story of Ruth (Friendship) 

The Hebrews as agriculturists — the great fields of barley 
and wheat in the neighborhood of Bethlehem, the “House 

e 





of Bread.” The harvesters with their hook-shaped sickles, 
cutting the grain by the handful; the swaths on the ground; 
the chants of praise and thanksgiving to the Sender of the 
harvest while they worked; the bundle-binders; the 
gleaners; the luncheon of bread, parched corn and wine. 

When the harvest was ended, the winnowing of the barley 
and the great feast on the threshing floor; the master, his 
servants and his neighbors. How they were dressed: 
the master; Ruth, in her most beautiful garments; the 
people in general. The ceremonies. 
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5 The wedding and home life of Ruth and Boaz. 


III The kingdom established. 

1 The story of Saul. 

2 The story of David (Darling), the Great-grandson of 
Ruth and Boaz. : 

a His‘country, Palestine—The river Jordan and the 
mountains dividing it into natural sections, which had been 
occupied by the Twelve Tribes and their later subdivisions 
and ruled over by the Judges, until these were united into a 


Christ is Born! 


Words anon. 
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Music by GEOFFREY SHAW. 
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1 Christ is born! Christis born! Ring the news on Christmas morn ; Ma-ry’s 
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Lo! the Star! Lo! the Star! 
Guides the wise men from afar. 
Now it stays! Now it stays! 
In the manger offér praise: 
“Glory be to God on high,” 
Joyful Angels make reply. 


Shepherds, go! Shepherds, go! 
Bethlehem shall wonders show; 
You shall find! You shall find! 








Son! Ma-ry’s Son! Come and laud him, ev - ’ry one: “Glo - ry 
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be to God on high,” Joy-ful An-gels make ve - ply. 


er 


Mary’s Babe Lord of Mankind: 
“Glory be to God on high,” 
Joyful Angels make reply. 


Peace on earth! Peace on earth! 
Heralds in the virgin birth. 
Give God thanks! Give God thanks! 
Now we join the heavenly ranks: 
“Glory be to God on high,” 
Joyful Angels make reply. 
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kingdom, with Saul as the first king. Note the fertile fields 

and rich pastures of this country, with fir, cypress, palm, 
olive and fig trees, and on the mountain slopes the cedars; 
the many wild-flowers to be found in the valleys; the 
fruits that abounded — plums, figs, dates, etc.; the fields 
of grain, the garden plots of herbs, onions, lentils, etc. 
Note also the animals — wild and domesticated. 

b His boyhood — As a shepherd, spending his time in 
the open air, with perhaps a tent or a tabernacle (branches 
of trees stuck into the ground, side by side, as to form a 
four-sided room, the branches being bound together at 
the top and thatched with leaves and branches held in place 
with flat stones) for shelter, but living day and night for 
the most part in the open air. Picture him in his white 
tunic of linen, which reached to his knees and was caught 
at the waist with a girdle of leather. Note the shepherd’s 
pouch, made of a kid’s skin, with the leather straps fastening 
it to the girdle. What do you think he would carry in this 
pouch? See the shepherd’s crook in his hand and think of 
the uses he could put it to. He also carried a sling — we 
shall see later how well he had learned to use this. Perhaps 
if we could have come upon David then we might have 
found him with his harp in his hands, playing and singing 
one of the sweet songs that every one loved to hear David 
play. David must have been very happy out among his 
flocks, with the grassy hills, the trees, the blue sky, and the 
distant mountains to lend their beauty to the scene. Per- 
haps this is why he played so well and afterward wrote such 
beautitul songs that he is called the “Sweet Singer in 
Israel.” 

c His schooling — Until five years old, he, as was the 
case with all Hebrew boys and girls, stayed right with his 
mother. His tather then took him in charge, taught him 
to read and write, and saw that he learned how to care for 
the sheep and to farm. He must also practice running, the 
use dt the sling and the bow and arrow, and the lifting of 
heavy weights. In the meanwhile, his father was teaching 
him the history of their people and, above all, seeing that 
he observed all the rites and ceremonies of the Hebrew faith, 
so that he might fear and love God and worship Him in 
spirit and in truth. 

Hebrew girls were taught to be equally respectful, 
obedient and industrious, and to look to God in connection 
with every act of their lives. They were taught to spin, 
sew, embroider, cook, to sing and dance and play upon the 
timbrel. 

d His anointing — Called, when fourteen years old, to 
meet the prophet Samuel, who had Jesse and his sons 
prepare themselves as for a sacrifice, by taking off their 
dark woolen clothes, rubbing their bodies with oil, and 
putting on the white linen garments that signified cleanliness 
and purity; the ceremony -ot pouring the oil from the 
prophet’s horn on the head of David (What kind of oil?); 
the feast that followed; David’s return to his shepherd life. 

e His home — Jesse was a rich man; he was a weaver 
of carpets, and he had thousands of sheep; but his home 

was much like that of all of the dwellers in the city of 
Bethlehem. The house was one-story high, built of square 
stones, and in the form of a square about an open court. 
There were no windows on the front, and only one door; 
the latter had engraved upon it a prayer, and was opened 
from the inside by means of withdrawing the wooden bolt. 
The porch was on the inside, and here a bench was placed 
for strangers to sit upon while waiting for admission, and 
where all people removed their sandals before entering the 
house. The inner court was an open square, paved with 
marble, with a fountain in the center; they used the court 
much as we use our living rooms, and on special occasions 
had coverings of cloth, upheld by ropes, suspended over 
the entire court to make it shady and cool. There were 
many rooms on all four sides of the court opening into it, 
with windows, screened with wooden lattices instead of 
having glass, extending to the floor. What do you think 
they did when the cold weather came? The floors were 
paved and in the center of each was a hollow place in which 
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When the fire 






the pot of burning wood or coal was set. 
burnt low, a frame was put over the pot and a heavy carpet 
laid over that to hold the heat. What do you think became 
of the smoke? Why did some houses have no fireplaces? 


The furniture was very simple. They had rich carpets 
and rugs, and their floors were spotlessly clean. In some 
rooms there were beds that looked very much like our sofas, 
with carved ivory on the backs and sides, and pillows stuffed 
with wool. In other rooms, however, a box was built along 
the walland in the day time the thick wool-stuffed mattresses 
were kept ia it; at night the mattresses were placed on the 
floor. Their lamps were made of iron or of: brass, of a 
nearly flat, oblong shape, with two openings — one in the 
center through which the oil (what kind?) was poured, 
one, at the small end, through which the linen wick was 
stuck; the handle was at the other end. They also had 
many candlesticks, made of brass or even of gold or silver, 
with room for many candles. 

The most interesting part of the house was the roof. 
This was reached by means of a flight of stairs leading from 
the porch. It was flat and solid like a floor, and was made 
of stones, gypsum, coal and ashes, all pounded together. 
Many of the houses, however, had roofs of earth, pounded 
hard. Around the roof was a. wall as high as a man’s 
chest. At one side was a room for the servants, but all of 
the rest was used much as we would use a sun parlor. 
Here the family gathered and walked or entertained their 
friends. And here they often went to be alone and pray. 
See — we could step from this roof to the next, then to the 
next. Why do you suppose the Hebrews made so much of 
their roofs? 

At the back of the house were the gardens. In the back 
rooms, looking out to the gardens, were the women’s apart- 
ments, for the women did not stay in the same rooms as the 
men, or even eat with them, except on great occasions. 
Here the women led busy lives, caring for the children, 
spinning, dyeing, weaving, and making clothes for all the 
family, or cooking. 

We should find the work done by the women here in 
these back rooms, or in the garden, very interesting. Here 
they ground the grain into meal. Their mill was two large 
stones, one, higher in the center than around the . 
was fixed on the floor; the other was placed on top of it, 
and had a hollow place which made it just fit over the other. 
The upper stone also had a hole in it, through which the 
grain to be ground was poured, and to the side a handle 
by means of which it could be turned. Every morning and 
every evening, except on the Sabbath, the noise of the 
grinding of the grain into meal could be heard. 

The meal or flour was mixed with water, in wooden trays, 
then baked. The oven was of brick, with a covering of clay 
on the inside. The dough was not put into pans, but was 
smeared on the outside of the oven, forming a coating or 
crust, and so baked. This kind of oven was movable, 
There were some ovens, however, which were just holes 
dug into the earth, paved with stones. After heating, the 
fire was scooped out and the bread or cake placed on the 
hot stones. 

Meat was usually boiled. For this, copper kettles were 
set directly over the coals. 

f A meal in David’s house — The table, a piece of 
leather spread on the floor, with a cloth over it, and in 
the center a small tabourette or stool. Only the men came 
to the table, and they sat cross-legged on pieces of carpet 
or on cushions, around the table. Their last act before 
going to the table was to wash their hands. The only dish 
on the table was a platter, and this was placed upon the 
tabourette. On the platter was meat. There were no 


plates, spoons, knives or forks, hence each person was given 
a piece of bread; with his fingers he took a piece of meat 
and put it on his bread, and with this he ate whatever else 
he had of cucumbers or lentils or onions or beans. Then 
there were cakes, dates, raisins, figs or honey for dessert. 
Usually the only beverage was water or milk, though some- 


(Continued om page 678) 
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A Cut-out Border for Christmas 











"Round the Christmas Tree 


O. C. JANES FRANCES NoRTON 
1 


"Round and round the Christ-mas tree, Dance and skip and hap - py be, 


*Round and round the Christ-mas tree, See what San - ta brought to me. 


, 


Here's a drun, Boom! Boom! Boom! Here's a top, Hm? Hn! Him! 








Here's a trum-pet Toot! Toot! Toot! Here's a gun, 
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BANG! BANG! BANG! BANG! 









*Round and round the Christ-mas tree, 





















Dance and skip and hap - py be, 


*Round and round the Christ-mas tree, Hap '- py, Hap - py, as can Ce 





1 Children form circle and dance around the Christmas tree. 
2 Children stop dancing and imitate toys. 


This song has been used very successfully in Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


A Song for the Season 


The Kings to the Stable A new-born Baby, 
They brought sweet spice, But one hour old? 
The gold and the silver 
And jewels of price. Not myrrh shall please Him, 
Nor the ambergris, 
But the Dove by the manger Who hath sweet savor 
She would not cease Of His Mother’s kiss. 
Mourning so softly: 
Bring Him Peace; bring Him Peace! There is a clash of battle, 
And men hate and slay. 
The Kings from the Orient From the noise and the tumult 
Brought nard and clove. She hides Him away. 
The Dove went mourning: 
Bring Him Leve; bring Him Love! But His sleep is fitful 
In His Mother’s breast; 
What would content Him The Dove goes mourning: 
In silver and gold — Give Him rest; give Him rest! 


— Katherine Tynan 


al 
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A Month of Happiness 


A December Project 
Annie E. Dakin 
Principal of Cora B. Whitney Primary School, Bennington, Vt. 


FTER conversation lessons along the line of what 

December means to the child, with its one big day, 

a few talks on celebrating birthdays lead up to the 

thought of the birthday of the Christ Child, “God’s great 
gift to the world.” 

This makes December the gift month, as every year the 
birthday is celebrated by gift making. 

Again the school and home are related in thought, as at 
this time members of the family are busy making prepara- 
tions and the child wants a part in it too. But to make 
gifts with the big thought of the sacrifice made for the 
world means close reference to it every day. 

Thus we systematize the theme by having certain days 
referring tothestory. During the first week of the month 
pictures of the Christ Child and His Mother anc the 
story are presented. 

The stories of the Shepherds and of the Wise Men 
are the best stories, and can be illustrated effectively on 
the sand-table. 

In the Story of the Wise Men the child gets the icea of 
gift-making for the first time. Follow the first week with 
special days, involving the next two or three weeks. First 
is Bell Day. Eugene Field’s poem, “Why Do Bells of 
Christmas Ring?” is learned and recited, or may be chanted 
to the tune of “Oats and Beans and Barley Grow.” Each 
child cuts a paper bell from pattern, colors it on both sides 
in bright red, stringing as many as he makes on bright-red 
yarn; swinging the bells as they sing is more real. Have 
a good-sized picture of “Christmas Chimes” for picture 
study at this time. Let pupils tell all they can about it — 
why the bells are ringing, why the doves are flying out, 
what time they think it is, why the angels are there, etc., 
with suggestions as to the real art in the picture. 

Star Day follows, with the story of the ‘Wise Men’ and 
Shepherds: their study of the stars and sight of the “beauti- 
ful star.” 

Introduce the song, “Twinkle, twinkle, little star,” 
and gems about the “ beautiful star that shone on Christmas 
night.” Each child has a pattern of a star which he may 
keep all day, using it in all occupation work, as, draw 
around it and fill in with letters, words or figures for one 
period; another period draw around the pattern, color in 
with yellow, cut out, and when ‘mounted on dark blue wall- 
paper makes a good background for sand-table, particularly 
if in a corner. The picture, “Twinkle, Twinkle, Little 


Star,” by Jessie Wilcox Smith, is a good study for Star Day. 
Next comes Candle Day, with talks on the way candles 


are made, a few good samples being furnished by the 
teacher for observation. 


Discuss the candle-stick, the light making one think of 
the star. 

Pupils bring in pictures of candles in use (you will get 
some good Pilgrim pictures here). The one of the little 
Puritan girl going to bed is the best study for this part of 
the theme. Also Christmas trees full of candles. Then 
come the Christmas candles which we make from stiff paper, 
full candle size, with oblong base. 

Color base brown, leave candles white, flame bright 
orange color. Cut up through center of base and these can- 
dles will slide over the branches of the tree, looking exactly 
like real candles, if bright enough. 

Improvised candles, made from broom handles cut 
desired candle length, ‘pasteboard base covered with dark 
paper and bright orange paper flame at top, may be carried 
by the children while they sing their bedtime songs. A 
good song for this is Emilie Poulsson’s “Sandman.” 

Stocking Day lasts more than one day, always keeping 
up the interest, for it is now that we come to the Santa 
Claus part of the theme. 

Draw an open. fireplace on the blackboard, hang a few 


stockings near by, with a 





} settee in a cozy corner for 
old Santa Claus to rest on 
after filling the stockings; 
place a candle or two on 
the mantle to light him at 
his work. 

Introduce this song, sung 
to the tune of “Comin’ 
Thro’ the Rye”: 





ie -_- = 


See the dainty little stock- 
ings, hanging in a row, 
Blue and gray and scarlet, 
in the firelight’s glow. 
Don’t you hear old Santa 
coming, hear his bells? 
He’s coming to fill up your 
stockings, O, hear his 

bells! 
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For Occupation, any 
number of devices suggest 
themselves when each child 
has a pattern of a stocking 
to keep all through the 
Stocking Day or days. 

Let the children draw 


, aml. 
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Christmas Stockings 


Ernet H. Cuesterrietp 


Hang} up the Christ - mas | stdck - ings, The Christ- mas can - dles light, Bring mis - tle - toe and 


His rein- deer gal-lop quick - ly, From house 


hol - ly And | make the whole world] _ bright. let 


chim-ney When San-ta Claus says | “Whoa!” He 


car- ols sing, Let ev -’ry one be mer - ry, 
girls and boys. And all the chil-dren’s stock - ings 


stockings from pattern and fill with the things they would 
like for Christmas — fill with letters of alphabet, numbers, 
oranges, etc. 

Color and cut out stockings, using their own ideas as to 
colors. Thése make attractive borders, also good to hang 
on the tree, if you have one. 

Another good song for the stockings, which the teacher 
may adapt to any tune, is: 


Santa Claus is coming, children, 
He’ll be here in a day, 

He is very anxious, children, 
To come when you’re away. 








to house they gO, They stop right by your 


Christ-mas bells in | ca-dence ring, Let] hap-py chil- dren 
brings a of |sweets and toys,There’s some for ll good 


For San - ta comes to night. 
He fills from top to toe, 


Then hang up your stockings and go to bed early, 
And close your eyes tight as you can, 
For he’ll peek through the keyhole to see if you’re 
sleeping, 
This jolly, good-natured old man. 


Hark! I think I hear him coming, 
He is climbing on the roof, 

Though the snow lies deep upon it 
I can hear the reindeer’s hoof. 


Then hang up your stockings, etc. 
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Now come the biggest days of the month. The days 
spent in making the simple gifts for father, mother, and 
other members of the family. 

A few suggestions for the wee ones are: Calendars for 
fathers, made from 4x 4” red construction paper, pictures 
cut from old post cards (small design), pasted near top, 
calendar pad below, hanger of red yarn or cord. Mothers’ 
gift — made from 6 x 6” green construction paper, 
folded to make big square envelope, pasted and one flap 
left for hanger, paste post card picture over laps pasted, 
and you have wall pocket for receipts or memoranda. 

Balls made from old black or brown stockings make the 
gift for baby. Roll stocking with foot in, then from top 
down — stuffed with cotton makes larger ball. Sew across 
ends or gather in and stitch in bright colors. In order to 
get good round balls let the pupils roll balls from plasticine 
a few times first. 

Now comes the tree, which is decorated entirely by the 
children, as they may hang bells, the stars and stockings 
on in any number they choose to make, and paper chains. 
Also place the candles on the tree, and their gifts for mem- 
bers of the family. If you desire to have candy, let the 
pupils make cornucopias from wall paper, line with wax 
paper, and make hanger of the strong paper. 7x7’ pieces 
of wall paper make good-sized cornucopias; filled with 
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candy, nuts, and animal crackers, makes enough and_a. 
good combination. 

The sand-table decoration at this time is a tiny tree, 
decorated like the big one in smaller design, or, better still, 
small paper chains, tiny red baskets of construction paper, 
filled with tiny caraway candies. A few tiny dolls and 
paper packages tied on, add to it. Have sand-table 
covered with plain wall paper, like a floor, place tree a little 
to one side, have dollie, her toys and Christmas boxes on 
floor or table. This gives the appearance of Christmas 
morning in reality. 

As the crowning feature of the month, have simple 
Christmas party; let the pupils invite parents and friends 
in to see their tree. They may entertain with a short 
program consisting of their songs, poems, and stories or 
drills. Come back to the real meaning of the event of 
the month, by giving each child a picture of the “ Mother 
and Child,” mounted on gray or brown mat (7x 9”), 
suitable for framing, if you wish to give your pupils anything 
at this time. 

Out of all this month’s work comes the idea that happi- 
ness is not expensive. Even the youngest child gets the 
idea that gifts made from kindly thoughts, with the heart 
and hands as helpers, are best of all for real Christmas 
cheer. 





Drawing Outlines for December 
Elsa T. Clark, Ohio 


First Week 


A December landscape, to be used as a calendar when 
properly mounted. If colored papers are not available, 
have children color their own. Following the illustration, 
use dull dark blue paper as the base. Tear white paper for 
snowy hill. Paste large orange moon in the sky, and lastly, 
a large, bold tree trunk shape against the moon. 

2 Fold 6 by 9 manila paper in half, the short way. 
Fold one-half again, short way. Fold and cut sled as 
diagrammed. Fold other half and cut simple doll shape. 
Color sled and doll. Fold doll in the middle, so that it 
will sit on the sled. Make a very simple winter landscape 
and paste one runner of the sled on the snow. If a picture 
is not desired, the sled makes a good Christmas tree orna- 
ment. 

3 Illustrate story of brirging home the Christmas tree. 


Second Week 


1 Fold a piece of 6 by 9 manila paper into quarters. 
Cut as diagrammed to form a double Christmas bell. 
If these are made of red paper, paste on white holly pattern. 
If white bells are made, Cecorate with green holly or red 
poinsettia. 

2 Free cutting lesson— “What I should like for 
Christmas.” 

3 Make Father’s Christmas gift — ‘A candle match 
scratcher.” Use 6 by 43 red paper. Paste white over, so 
that a border of red shows all around. Cut candle-stick 
from brown paper and candle of sand-paper. Make flame 
of yellow paper with red shading. Mount whole thing on 
cardboard. 


Third Week 


Using pattern, make a Santa Claus. If colored on both 
sides, he makes a good Christmas tree ornament. Color 
suit, cap and mittens red, boots black, and, face pale 
orange; leave beard and fur white. 

Make Mother’s Christmas gift— “A needle book.” 
Procure two small circles of flannel, or any other kind of 
cloth. Edges may be pinked if desired. Make a cover of 
white paper and decorate as illustrated. Use large needle 
and red string to fasten cloth to cover. If the cover is 
done in paper cutting, entire wreath should be completed 
before pasting. Draw holly berries with crayola, instead 
of trying to cut them. 

3 Draw the Christmas flower — The poinsettia. 


Fourth Week 


1 Fireplace construction. Fold small pasting flap on 
long edge of 6 by 9 red paper. Fold short ends over, 
one inch or less. Fold long edge, including pasting flap 
down one inch. Cut where heavy lines are indicated in 
diagram. Draw lines with black or white crayon, to 
indicate bricks, and cut out fireplace opening. Paste 
whole thing onto large white sheet of paper. Cut stockings 
and toys. Hang stockings to fireplace and place toys 
around base. 

2 Popcorn holder. Fold square from’ manila] paper. 
Then fold diagonally, edges to center, top down. Make 
pattern of large stockings or pine tree, to fit one side of 
holder, and paste. 

3 Make a Christmas candy box with a star on each side. 
Punch hole in each side. Tie string through each hole and 
then tie all strings together. 
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Purposeful Activities for December 


Caroline W. Brown 


(Second Grade) 


Aim 

Teacher’s — To develop thoughtfulness for others — 
happiness through living. 

Child’s — Making something for some one else. 


Medium 
Father, Mother, or the North American Home. 


Introduction 


On December first we began our work with a discussion 
of Christmas “and what preparations we would make. 
The children’s ideas were a gift for father and mother. 


Working Out 


Plasticine was used in making a large vase for mother. 
When smoothly molded over various-shaped bottles and 
shellacked, these were carefully tied up and a Christmas 
card attached. A calendar for father was then made, tied 
up, and a card attached. Then followed a talk on chil- 
dren not as lucky as we are. Several children who pass the 
North American Home each day told of the little cripples 
seen there. A discussion of “Could we make them any 
happier?” followed. The result was a plan to turn our 
room into a work-shop and make toys for their Christmas. 
Suggestions followed as to things that could be made: 
Books, games, wagons, airplanes, etc., and materials needed. 
A box containing nails, several hammers, some wood and 
three jig saws were obtained — also red, blue, green and 
black water color paints. Dress materials, boxes (wooden 
and candy), magazine pictures, dolls, etc., soon appeared 
from home. 

Each day a free period of fifty minutes was given. 
With the exception of two, who started books, the boys 
began working with wood, some working individually, 
others in groups. Airplanes, tables and wagons were tried 
first. After two periods, one boy had finished a very crude 
airplane. As it was inspected by the class, it did not come 
up to their ideas of being well done and the child was told 
it was not good enough. The next day he made a book, 
returning the following day to the tool box for material for 
a new plane. His next effort was good and he proceeded 
to paint it. One boy worked each period for two weeks 
on a wheel chair. Each toy, when finished, was judged by 
the class, and if accepted, was placed on the Toy Shop table. 

The girls’ interests were dressing dolls, fitting up cradles, 
which they made from candy boxes, with mattresses, sheets 


and pillows; cupboards filled with plasticine dishes; 
dressing paper dolls, making picture books, etc. Later 
large paper animals were cut, colored and mounted on 
spools, with strings attached for pulling. Two stuffed 
elephants were made by drawing round natterns on material. 
These were sewn on the machine for them, but filled with 
cotton and finished by the children. 

When all the toys were finished and arranged on tables, 
notes were written, inviting father and mother to come to 
see the results of the Work Shop. After singing several 
Christmas songs, the children were free to show their tools, 
materials and fitished products to their parents. 

The following day the names and ages of the little 
cripples were read and the selecting of a toy most suited 
to the child, judging by age, began. There were thirty- 
seven of these little unfortunates and their names were 
written on Christmas cards and a present wrapped in white 
paper, tied with red string, was ready made for each. 

The next morning the large packages, along with a 
basket of fruit, were taken by auto,-and the class, each 
carrying a package, walked to the Home and personally 

handed their gift to the 
, designated child. They 
, were delighted to see the 

packages opened and the 
children actually play with 
' the things they had made. 








Results of the Month’s 
Work 


I a Intense interest 
in working out their 
problems. 

6 Unselfishness in 
giving the things 
they had made. 


Spelling and writing 
—Keen interest in 
learning to spell and 
write about things 
made. 
Language — Anima- 
ted discussions about 
work. 

Oral and written 
stories. 
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Summary of Articles Made 12 paper dolls. 





6 cradles, complete with dolls. 2 stuffed elephants. 
2 trunks, with clothes. . . . 
3 cupboards, plasticine dishes. eo —— .: _——- — string to pull — 
1 sled — plasticine. 6 , spall 5 meine 
3 wagons (cardboard boxes). Articles from wood —3 tables, 2 slides, 3 airplanes, 
8 books. 1 wheel-chair, 1 scudder car, 2 wagons, 2 boats, 
1 puzzle game. 1 bear-on-wheels. 
t Y 

Wouldn’t You? 
Rather fast. Worps BY SARAH GRAMES CLARK 
Lightly, quickly Music By Epwarp W. Morrow 


—- 





Would-n’t you like peep in - to 


Would - n't you like 
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there? Would - n’t you 


know the lit - 


Would - n’t you like to 


San-ta's 








Wouldn’t you like to play with Santa’s children? Wouldn’t you like to make toys with Santa? 
Wouldn’t you like to pet the eight reindeer? Wouldn’t you like to help him cut the trees? 
Wouldn’t you like to make his sleigh-bells jingle? Wouldn’t you like to help him make the candies? 
Wouldn’t you into his pockets like to“peer? Wouldn’t you like to be there Christmas Eves? 
Wouldn’t you like to sit by Santa’s fireplace? Wha is there wouldn’t like to do all these things? 
Wouldn’t you like to read in Santa’s books? Indeed we’d like to do them ev’ry one! 
Wouldn’t you like to try old Santa’s cap on? But then we couldn’t hang up our Christmas stockings, 





Wouldn’t you like to see how‘everything looks? So, after all, it wouldn’t be any fun! 
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ETURNING to school after a brief illness, with just 
a week before closing for Christmas, the second grade 
teacher with the rather “dull” children found a 
gigantic task awaiting her. It was the month for the 
Second Grades to fix the sand-table project and during the 
sick teacher’s absence the other “seconds” had met with 
the drawing supervisor and decided on “A Visit of Santa 
Claus” for the table. The other three teachers had chosen, 
Miss “X,” Santa Claus; Miss “Y,” his sled; Miss “Z,” 
his reindeer, leaving for Miss “Andsoforth” the simple 
task of making the house! 

After recovering from a near-faint upon hearing what her 
rather dull 2B’s had to do, she said to herself, “‘ Never mind, 
we’ll just show them what the ‘dull’ 2B’s can really do.” 
The other three grades had only to draw and construct the 
three simple objects, Santa Claus, his sled, and his reindeer, 
by using patterns. The rather “dull” 2B’s had a whole 
house to make with a chimney, besides all the work to 
make up before the holidays. Christmas was almost upon 
them and Miss “Andsoforth” had sent a real invitation to 
Santa Claus to come and visit their room. It was one of 
those half-time classes too. 

Well, those gallant 2B’s rallied to the job and every pupil 
in the room, from the brightest to the dullest, worked, 
really worked, on the house, “our house.” 

Miss “ Andsoforth” found a collapsible box in her attic. 
Pouncing upon it, she sawed off (dull scissors) and cut off 
enough of the stiff board so as to have left a dear little 
bungalow 18” by 12” by 10”, with gable ends 
3” by 18”. Then another stiff piece of paste- 
board, 27” by 13’, was bent. exactly in half 
and lo! there was a roof. To save time, she 
also cut out the six holes for windows, as 
their house was going to have “glass” win- 
dows! 

The next morning the 2Bs went breath- 
lessly to their seats and straight through 
chapel, finishing up with the flag salute. 
Then there was a hush all over the room and 
every eye gazed at the skeleton bungalow on 
the teacher’s desk. 

“Just as soon as our reading is finished 
we'll begin our house,” said Miss Andsoforth. 
“Yes, that’s the frame of the house and those 





Building a House for Santa Claus 
Mary A. Holt 











are the materials from which we are going to make it. 
We shall need carpenters, bricklayers, people to make 
windows and doors; everybody will have a job.” 

The reading lesson was as nearly perfect as 2Bs can 
make it. Then, using a carefully prepared outline, the 
teacher described on the board how the house was to look. 
The class was led to suggest what to use for the chimney, 
the windows, the roof, and how to make the paper look like 
the real thing. Five bosses were then appointed: Joseph 
to lay bricks, William to put on weatherboarding, Mary to 
make windows, Louis to shingle and Elizabeth to make 
doors. 

The white paper was cut by the paper cutter into strips 
one inch wide and the weatherboarding was delivered near 
the house. The green paper was cut into one and one-half 
inch squares and piles of shingles deposited near the roof, 
which was placed out flat so that the shingles might be 
pasted on it. The red paper was cut for the foundation 
into strips one inch wide. The bricklayers went to work 
with chalk to change the paper to bricks. The “boss” 
bricklayer made the chimney. 

The window makers cut the window frames out of green 
paper. They cut out oblongs of waxed paper, pasted 


narrow white strips on this paper, and before the roof was 
glued on, they pasted the “glass” behind the window 
openings. The door makers cut out the doors, marked the 
panels with brown crayola, pasted on the knobs, knocker 
and hinges. 
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In the meantime the foundation had been completed 
and pasted around the bottom of the box. “Oh, they look 
like real bricks!” exclaimed the children. Then the 
carpenters with the weatherboarding crowded around the 
teacher’s desk. Four children pasted the strips of white 
paper on the four sides, while four others put the paste on 
the strips. Criticism was in theair. None of the “bosses” 
failed to call down any of the helpers whom they had 
chosen. “Look at Sol’s hands. He’ll make the house 
dirty.” 

Tl go wash ’em,” said Sol, and was promptly back in 
the room with almost-clean hands, resuming his work on 
the rear of the house. 

Over in another corner the roof was being shingled. 
Little gurgles of delight, mixed with a little “bawling out” 
by the “boss,” came from that corner. The whole room 
was full of children, busy and happy. Not a soul became 
thirsty that morning! When the dismissal bell rang, all, 
or nearly all, said, “Please let’s stay and finish it.” But 
as another class used the room in the afternoon, they had 
to leave the house unfinished. 

The next day brought perfect attendance. The class 
worked like a hive of bees. As soon as the weatherboarding 
was all put on, the window frames of green were pasted 
around the windows. Only one had to be made over 
because of not being cut right. It was soon replaced. 
Then the doors were placed on over the weathboarding. 
Four up and down strips were pasted on the four corners 
of the house. Then the “gang” who had made the roof 
brought that and placed it on the four walls. The chief 
bricklayer put the chimney exactly in the middle of the 
roof and the bungalow for Santa was all completed. 
“‘Ah-h-h-h!”” swept around the room. Next, a little flat 
green paper porch was fastened in front of the front door 
with paper tacks. Two tin screw tops, holding tiny ever- 
green shoots stuck in sand, were placed one on each side 
of the door. Nota child wanted to leave the room when 
the time came for all to go home. 

A special committee of the best workers was chosen to 
fix the house on the sand-table. Salt was put all over the 
sand to represent snow. In it the children outlined the 
yard, with a hedge of real boxbush. Some of the larger 
pieces of box were planted in the yard for evergreen trees. 
A little path was outlined from the gate to the porch and 
in the snow on the porch tiny footprints were made. The 
roof was covered with white cotton and the 2B’s house was 
ready for old Saint Nicholas! 

That afternoon the other three teachers placed Santa 
Claus, his sled and reindeer on the sand-table, and when 
the 2Bs who had made the house returned the next morning 
they were delighted and proudly told all the other children 
in the school, “Our grade made that house.” 

Note If a house is made this way, with cut-out windows and 


waxed paper, a very pretty effect can be secured by running an electric 
light wire through the bottom of the house and lighting it up. This 









hs SR: 


adds greatly to the joy of the little children. It may be suggested 
that the sleigh can be filled with the very small dolls and toys found 
usually in any of the five-and-ten-cent stores at one cent each. A 
— full of these toys would be an attractive addition to the sand- 
table. 








Dimensions 


Front and back, 10” x 18” 
. Gable ends, 3” x 18” 
2 sides, 10” x 12” 
Roof, 1344” x 13” 
Chimney, 4” square 
Foundation, 1” x 18” and 1” x 12” 
Doors, 4” x 6”. 
Windows: 5 windows, 3” x 4”; 1 window, 2” x 24” 
Veranda, 6” x 5” x 1” 


Materials 


1 collapsible corrugated box (4 sides) 

1 sheet of stiff paper, 27” x 13” (roof) 

2 large - os of red construction paper (1 for chimney, 1 for founda- 
tion 

1 sheet of dark green construction paper (for 2 doors) 

2 sheets of dark green construction paper (for windows) 

3 sheets of dark green construction paper (for shingles 1144” square) 

6 sheets of white construction paper (for weatherboarding strips 
1” wide) 

2 sheets of waxed paper (window glass) 

1 sheet of white paper (strips in window) 

1 sheet of gold paper (for knobs, knocker, hinges, keyhole) 

2 tin screw tops (for flower pots) 

Some pieces of box for plants, hedge and trees 

Some good paste 

A brown crayon 

A white crayon 

Scissors 

Ruler 
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Posed by Four-year-old Emma Livingstone 


Christmas Star 


(A Simple Dance for School Entertainment) 
Harriet A. James 
(Posed by Emma Livingstone) 
Music 
Polka (Any simple polka.) 
“ Always Gallant” record, if Victor is used. 


Costume 
White fluffy skirts of tarlatan. 
Star-shaped skirt of contrasting color. 
Bodice is of same color. 


Dance 
Run in and curtsy deeply. (Fig. 1) 
STEP I 
a Step right and point left forward. (Fig. 2) 1 
measure. 


b Step left and point right. 1 measure. 
Repeat all 3 times more and do in circle. 6 
measures. 
¢ Point right foot to side. 


(Fig. 3) 1 measure. 


d Raise right foot behind left knee and hop. (Fig. 4) 
1 measure. 
Repeat c and d. 2 measures. 
e Turn in place rapidly. (Fig. 5) 2 measures. 
Repeat c, d, e. 4 measures. 
16 measures in Step I. 
Step II 


a Step right, place left foot behind and curtsy. 
(Fig. 6) 1 measure. 


b Step left, place right foot behind and curtsy. 
1 measure. 
c Slide 3 steps to right side and curtsy right. 
ures. 
Repeat a, b, c, of Step IT, starting left, 4 measures. 
Repeat all of Step II, starting right, then left. 


2 meas- 


8 measures. 
Step III 
a Raise right foot behind and hop 4 times. (Fig. 7) 
2 measures. 
b Step left and curtsy, step right and curtsy. (Fig. 6) 
2 measures. 


c Raise left foot behind and hop 4 times. 2 measures. 
d Step left and curtsy, step right and curtsy. 2 
measures. 
Repeat a, b, c, d of Step III. 8 measures. 


STEP IV 
a Raise right foot in front and hop 4 times. (Fig. 8) 
2 measures. 
b Touch right foot in front of left toe. (Fig. 9) 
1 measure. 
c¢ Extend right foot in front and hop. 1 measure. 


d Repeat b and c. 
Repeat a, b, c, d. 4 measures. 


STEP V 
Hop-skip in circle around stage, or space used, and bow, 
throwing kiss. (Fig 10) 
Extend arms from throwing kiss. (Fig. 11) 16 meas- 
ures. 


Child may use arms as shown in the pictures, or may hold 
skirts to side throughout dance. 


(Illustrations continued on page 655) 


Christmas Roses 


“Tt’s Christmas Eve and not a blossom here 
To greet the gladdest day of all the year.” 
The garden sighed. ‘My children, where are you? 
Crocuses, tulips, pansies, larkspur blue, 
Frail poppies, asters, and sweet mignonette? 
Of all my darlings, not one single pet 
Smiles up from the cold, brown, stiff-frozen ground; 
Nor are the rose trees with their flowers crowned, 
Faint-flushed, clear pink, and living, glowing red.” 


But, sound asleep in their warm winter bed, 


The flower-folk dreamed of spring and never stirred. 
Only the bare-branched, wind-swept rose trees heard; 
And greatly longed, and willed that in some way 

Their flowers might bloom to welcome the glad Day. 


And — wonder! — in the early Christmas light, 
A thousand roses, every one pure white, 

With dazzling beauty bent the bushes low! 
And all the garden ground was deep in snow. 


— Susanne Alice Ranleti 




















Secrets of Successful Teaching 





The problems of the teacher are many, but the most difficult is to devise profitable and suit- 


able employment for the pupils during their leisure hours. 


q{ You will find listed below a carefully 


selected list of Seat Work and Busy Work helps for the teacher. Sent postpaid at prices given. 


LANGUAGE GAMES 
A Method of Using Play for Establishing 
Correct Habits of Speech, in Primary 
Grades. 
‘ By Myra Kine. 
Miss Myra King’s little book of Language 
Games is an admirable means to the end 
of forming correct habits of speech. Habit- 
ual mistakes are by means of these games 
repeated and repeated in correct form in the 
heat and enthusiasm of the game so that 
the correct form will keep coming up as long 
as one lives. No better way to impress 
these necessary lessons than this. Price, 
75 cents. 


DAILY LESSON PLANS IN ENGLISH 

By CAROLINE GRIFFIN 
These Lesson Plans consist of weekly out- 
lines arranged by months — from September 
to June — for the first four years of school. 
They assemble an unusual number of appro- 
priate verses and little stories, all chosen 
with reference to their literary merit as well 
as to their genuine interest for children. 
Correlated with the English Lessons are 
Reading, Writing, Nature Study and Games. 
Price, 75 cents. 


DAILY OPENING EXERCISES 
By Samvet CLABORN ParisH 
These Exercises are arranged by months, 
and consist of selected memory gems, 
mottoes, poems, songs, stories, and anecdotes 
for every school day in the year. Price, 
75 cents, 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE CARDS 
60 Cards — 600 Sentences 


Fifty-nine more similar to this one. 


Here is a partial list: 
any-—no — Card No. 45 
cry-cries — Card No. 21 
done-did — Card No. 8 
every-very — Card No. 19 
for-fore-four — Card No. 2 
how-who — Card No. 46 
hole-whole — Card No. 5 
hear—-here — Card No. 13 
know-no — Card No. 5 
knew-new — Card No. 6 
their-there — Card No. 11 
them-those — Card No. 28 


This set of sixty cards is designed for busy 
work in language — words spelled differently 
but pronounced alike— words most fre- 
quently spelled wrong. 

Packed in a neat cardboard box with index 
card, making the location of any one of the 
sixty cards very easy. Price, 50 cents. 


HOLIDAY FACTS AND FANCIES 
Full Yet Simple Explanations of the Ameri- 
can Holidays. 
By Crara J. DENTON. 
Teachers will find the book a valuable aid 
in preparing for holiday entertainment, as 
it contains a number of selections suitable 
for recitations, in addition to the vast store 
of information given in explanation of the 
following holidays: 
New Year’s Day, Lincoln Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, All Fool’s Day, 
Easter, Arbor Day, May Day, Bird Day, 
Memorial Day, Flower Day, Flag Day, 
nee Day, Hallowe’en, Armistice 
ay, 


Christmas. Price, 60 cénts. 


Thanksgiving, Forefathers’ Day, _ 


Educational Publishing Co. 


STORY PLAYS FOR LITTLE ONES 


With outline sketches for the hektograph, 
drawing pad or blackboard. 

By Emma M. Macvcrre, B.Ped. 
These “Story Plays” have been chosen and 
written in their dramatic form to help the 
teacher in her choice of Stories and to furnish 
the story chosen all ready for action. The 
plays in this little book furnish right action 
for the imagination by allowing the child to 
impersonate the characters in the fables and 
fairy tales. Price, 60 cents. 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 


For First or Second Years. 
By Mara L, Pratt 

The dramatic form of childhood reading, 
now so universally in demand, could not have 
a more acceptable author, the favorite of the 
young and of teachers for a score or more 
years. 

These twenty-eight plays are equally adapted 
for action. A characteristic illustration for 
each. It is mainly familiar folk-lore stories 
that appear in this form. The pages are 
simple and the printing large. Price, 60 
cents. 


THE LAND OF MAKE-BELIEVE 


A World for Little Actors. 
By Mary GARDNER 

In this Dramatic Reader the subject matter 
is given in two forms: The Story and the 
Play. The selections thus treated are as 
follows: The Fairies of Caldon Low, The 
Birds of Killingworth, The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin, The Bishop Hatto, The Star 
Dollars, The Brown Dwarf of Rugen, The 
Miller of Dee, The Crow’s Children and 
King Solomon and the Ants. Price, 60 cents. 


LITTLE DIALOGUES FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Dialogues for Every Month for Primary 
Children. 
By Etta M. Powers. 

In this book of little dialogues the child’s 
love for impersonation has been fittingly 
recognized. The illustrations add to the 
attractiveness and are suggestive to the 
teacher. This book should be upon the 
desk of every teacher of the primary grades. 
Illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 


THE CHILD’S BOOK OF PLAYS 


Mother Goose in Pantomime. 


Program I in this book consists of ten panto- 
mimes, the following characters from Mother 
Goose being presented: Little Miss Muffet, 
Tommy Snooks arid Bessie Brooks, Tilda 
Tittlemouse, My Pretty Maid, The Queen 
of Hearts, Five Little Pigs, Contrary Mary 
and Her Shadow, The Ragety-Tagety Man, 
and Old King Cole. 

Program II is devoted to Shadow Panto- 
mime, introducing: Little Tommy Tucker, 
The Three Maids, etc. Children from three 
to twelve years of age have acted them to 
delighted audiences, and, best of all, they 
have held the interest of the child, both as 
actor and spectator. Price, 60 cents. 


SEAT WORK AND SENSE TRAINING 
By CareisTIANA Mount. 

In “Seat Work and Sense Training,” the 
author has given to teachers material for 
one hundred days, including games, paper 
cutting and folding, drawing, and modeling. 
Many of the suggestive lessons are illus- 
trated. Price, 75 cents. 


50 Bromfield Street ; 
ston 
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18 E. 17th Street 


HISTORY IN STORY, SONG AND ACTION 


By FLoernce M. MILLer. 

Vol. I. Lessons and Entertainments for 
September, October, November, Decem- 
ber, January, General and Local History. 

Vol. Il. Lessons and Entertainments for 
February, March, April, May, June, Gen- 
eral and Local History. 

The idea and purpose of these books is first 

to group material and outlines for history 

work in Primary and Rural Schools in a 

convenient form for the teacher’s use. 

For this reason, in cases where it would be 

difficult for the teacher to find the stories 

or facts, they have been given in such a form 
that the teacher can adapt them to her use. 

Also very full outlines have been given in 

most cases, so that the arrangement in story 

form may be easier for the teacher. Fully 
illustrated. Price, per vol., $1.00. 


THE FIRST FLAG —And Other Patriotic 


Plays and Exercises. 


In these days when love and reverence for 
Our Country and for the Flag of Our 
Country are being instilled into the boys and 
girls, teachers will greet this volume with 
delight. Directors of Playgrounds will also 
find the Marches, Drills and Dances just 
what they need for the Patriotic little 
performers. Price, 75 cents. 


DRAWING WITH COLORED CRAYONS 


75 illustrations. 

The illustrations are especially designed 
as examples for first efforts in crayon 
drawing, and can be used in the First, 
Second and Third Grades of public schools. 
There is a special treatment of rugs, pillows. 
blankets, landscapes, grasses and weeds, 
flowers, headdress, lanferns, butterflies, 
birds, animals, sunbonnet girls, sunlight, 
moonlight, and shade effects. Price, 75 
cents. 


MOTION SONGS AND DRILLS 


Drills, Pantomimes and Marches. 


Teachers will find in this book an almost 
endless variety of exercises. Besides the 
songs set to music, marches and drills of 
many kinds, there is the Flag Drill, the 
Salutatio Militaris, the Japanese Parasol 
Drill, the May Day and the Fancy Marches 
Price, 60 cents. 


A YEAR OF PRIMARY OCCUPATION 


WORE 

Vol. I. First Term, for September, October, 
November and December. 

Vol. II. Second Term, for January, Febru- 
ary and March. 

Vol. III. Third Term, for April, May and 
June. 

By Erra Merricx Graves, Joint Author of 

“A Year Book for Primary Grades.” 


A systematic use of the so-called “Gifts” 
and “Occupation” work, supervised and 
unsupervised, arranged systematically as a 
daily program, with carefully developed 
sequences of directed occupations and un- 
supervi seat work through the year. 
With the fund of occupation work which 
these books offer, the teacher’s daily task is 
lightened, and the children’s interest and 
eagerness to do the work are increased. 
The books are fully illustrated with photo- 

aphs of the finished work, charts, patterns 
SrA woeter work. Price, 75 cents, each vol. 
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very complete and instructive chart which is actually 23 

inches by 45 inches in size and finished in black and seven 
colors, neatly varnished and tinned so as to hang permanently 
in the schoolroom. 


ig is difficult to reproduce in a small six-inch illustration the 


This Official School Chart of The Drawing Master Club of America 
has been designed to be of immense educational value to every 
school, It is a part of the Drawing Master Outfit and is of great 
service to every teacher in aiding her to improve her results in 
teaching through visual instruction and likewise beautify her 
schoolroom through the various methods as shown thereon, 


The Color Chart displays the primary and secondary colors and 
explains the method of making color combinations so simply that 
the smallest school boy or girl can obtain any color desired. 


This Official School Chart will be sent FREE, as a Christmas 
gift, to you by The Drawing Master Club of America, entirely 
without obligation, in order that you may have the ideas which 
it presents to aid you in your classroom work. After you have 


ML) WS BAOS VLBI 


DRAWING MiT 


read this message, merely fill in the coupon below and the Chart will be ¢ 
sent you so that you may hang it in your schoolroom with the com- 
pliments of the Club. 


Every School Has a Blackboard Every School Has Chak 
Every School Has a Pupil Who Can Draw 


The Drawing Master School Outfit 


is of tremendous value and assistance to any teacher, in that 
it enables her to quickly and accurately place upon the black. 
board, irrespective of her ability to draw, any enlargement, 
up to 32 inches square, of subjects which she teaches each day, 


The Drawing Master School Outfit is of value to the teacher 
whether she obtains her subject matter from illustrations in 
educational publications, from textbooks, encyclopedias, or 
other sources, but, in addition to this, the Research 
Department of the Drawing Master Club of America 
places at her disposal an absolutely unlimited number of 
pictures suitable for illustration on practically any subject 
taught in kindergarten, primary, or grade school work. Pic. 
tures obtainable from this Service Bureau are recognized as 
the best and most accurate available upon the subject. A 
complete and authentic description is printed upon the back 
of each picture, which is of immense aid to the teacher in her 
schoolroom work. 


With this Service and the Drawing Master Outfit, any teacher 
will find that her work is materially reduced and that every 
pupil in her schoolroom will take an increased interest because 





through visual instruction they can now instantly grasp all the 


details of the subject taught. 


The Drawing Master Pantagraph 


is suitable not only for blackboard illustrations, but may be 
used in making posters for schoolroom use, transferring designs 
on cloth for sewing lessons, and many other uses which instantly 
appeal to the teacher. 





It may be placed in any position on the blackboard and wil 
make an enlargement four times the size of the original picture 
without any adjustment being necessary. 


It is non-breakable and rust-proof. It operates quickly and 
easily with chalk, pencil or ink pencil, as desired. Any one, 
teacher or child, can use it. 


To use the instrument on the blackboard, merely press the 
adhesive tape (over the feet of the pantagraph) to the board 
or other surface. It will stay put in any position and adhere 
to any surface. When the illustration is completed, the 
pantagraph may be removed by a quick jerk and replaced i 
its container — always instantly ready for another picture. 
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By filling in the coupon below, the 
, Drawing Master Outfit will be sent you 
phe for Thirty Days’ Trial so that you may 
ement, we the instrument upon your own 
ch day, | blackboard and determine to your own 
teacher § satisfaction how easily and effectively 
ions in either you or your pupils may use it in 
lias, or @ either blackboard or poster work. 
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an illustration in your text-book, it is unnecessary to remove the page, as the Outfit shows you 
teacher (emul , how it may be easily enlarged on the blackboard in a few moments’ time. 
on Png; i Every schoolroom in America should have the Drawing Master Outfit. 
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The purchase price has 
purposely been made low and a number of attractive and interesting methods of payment have 
been worked out, so that every schoolroom in the country can easily obtain it. 


Fill in this coupon and accept our Christmas Gift of this attractive Eight-Color Official School 
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CHRISTMAS DAY 


EXERCISES 


HELPS AND HINTS 


DECEMBER SCHOOL-ROOM STORY PLAYS FOR LITTLE ONES DRAMATIZATION OF SCHOOL 


PLAYS AND EXERCISES 


By Atice E. ALLEN 
42 pages. Postpaid, 30 cents 


I The Story of the Christ-Child 


(Primary Grade. Selected Children and 
Entire School.) 


(a) Directions. (b) Opening March. 
{c) Recitations and Singing. Carol and 
Bethlehem Town. 


II On the Eve of Christmas 
(Intermediate Grade) 
(a) Directions. (6) Christmas Fairies and 
Brownies. (c) Christmas Lullaby, Crimson 


Holly, Christmas Secrets, (d) How We Caught 
Santa. 


Ill Santa Claus’ Visit to Fairyland 
(Intermediate Grade. Christmas Drama) 


(a) Characters and Costumes. (6) Scene 


I. (c) Scene II. (d) Scene III. 


CHRISTMASTIDE—an OPERETTA 


For the Little Ones 
Words by Attce E. ALLEN. 
CuartEs E. Boyp 

Price, postpaid, 40 cents 


Music by 


A Handbook for Teachers 


By Emma M. MAcurre 
Illustrated. 128 pages. Price, 60 cents 


Each of the 36 stories all ready for action. 
The fine dramatic action and the delightful 
rhythm appeal warmly to the play instinct in 
childhood. 


LITTLE DIALOGUES FOR LITTLE 
FOLKS 


By Ex.ta M. Powers 
Cloth, 60 cents 


Second or Third Years. 
THE LAND OF MAKE-BELIEVE 


By Mary GARDNER 
Cloth, 60 cents 


Third or Fourth Years. 


PLAYS FROM THE WONDER 
BOOK and TANGLEWOOD TALES 


By Grace D. McCartay 
Cloth, 60 cents 


Fifth or Sixth Years. 


COLONIAL PLAYS FOR THE 
SCHOOLROOM 


By BLANCHE SHOEMAKER 
Cloth, 60 cents 
Sixth or Seventh Years. 
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CLASSICS 


By Mary A. LASELLE 
Cloth, 60 cents 
Sixth, Seventh or Eighth Years. 


HISTORY IN STORY, SONG 
AND ACTION 


By FLorence M. MILter 
Fully illustrated. Price, per vol. 


Vol. I 
Lessons and Entertainments for September, 
October, November, December, January, 
General and Local History. 
Vol. II 


Lessons and Entertainments for February, 
March, April, May, June, General and Local 
History. 

The idea and purpose of these books is first 
to group material and outlines for history work 
in Primary and Rural Schools in a convenient 
form for the teacher’s use. For this reason, 
in cases where it would be difficult for the 
teacher to find the stories or facts, they have 
been given in such a form that the teacher can 
adapt them to her use. Also very full outlines 
have been given in most cases, so that the 
arrangement in story form may be easier for 
the teacher. 

The plan has been to give sufficient work 
for a Fourth Grade or for use in a Rural School, 
and then it is expected that the First Grad 
teacher will select the easier topics and points 
for her pupils. 





Charming Christmas Books December Reading 





CHRISTMAS CAROL 
Paper, 24 cents. Cloth, 40 cents 

The Christmas season is the time of all 
others when this most delightful of all Dickens’ 
short stories ought to be read in school, 
There is scarcely anything in literature that 
will arouse in young or old the true Christmas 
spirit so quickly as this story, and for that 
reason, if for no other, it should be read in 
every grammar school some time during the 
course. Children of these grades, however, 
will encounter some difficulties in reading such 
a story, owing to their general lack of ac- 

uaintance with the author and certain pecu- 
liarly English allusions and phrases. For this 
reason, this edition of the story’ has been 
prepared which fully meets these obstacles. 
Tt contains an introduction that will, in a short 
space, give the student an excelledt conception 
of Dickens’ life and work as an author, and the 
text has been carefully annotated. . 





CRICKET ON THE HEARTH 


Paper, 24 cents. Cloth, 40 cents 


The “Cricket on the Hearth” is a story 
which appeals with a peculiar force to children. 
“Stories with a moral,” even fairy stories, are 
almost always resented by young readers, but 
this story is one of the very few which children 
will love, not in spite of, but because of, its 
lessons of self-sacrifice and kindness. 


FIVE LITTLE FOXES 
And Other Folks 


By Neue Latsrop Heim 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, 60 cents 


Charming animal stories that will delight 
and instruct the children, illustrated with 
unique blackboard sketches that any teacher 
can place on the board. 
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A DOG OF FLANDERS 
A Christmas Story 


By Louise DE LA RAMEE 
Cloth, 60 cenis 


This is one of the most charming little sup- 
plementary readers of the year. It takes the 
child away from his own doorstep and sets 
him down in old Antwerp, in little Belgium. 
It is full of geography, nature study, child 
and animal life. 


THE CHILD OF URBINO 
or The Story of Raphael 
By Loutse De LA RAMEE 
Cloth, 60 cents 
The story of Raphael has been told over 
and over, but never with more exquisite taste 


and reverent feeling than by the gifted pen of 
Louise De La Ramee. 





Educational Publishing Co. 


50 Bromfield Street 
Beston 





18 E. 17th Street 


2487 Prairie Avenue 


New York cago 
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Christmas Verses 


“Of all the days of gladness, “There’s a dear old tree, an evergreen tree, 

We little children say And it blossoms once a year; 

That none is half so happy ’Tis loaded with fruit from tip to root, 
As merry Christmas Day. And it brings to all good cheer. 

With stockings in the morning For its blossoms bright are candles white 
And Christmas trees at night, And its fruit is dolls and toys, 

And all the glad surprises, And they’re all free for both you and me 
And secrets brought to light.’ If we’re good little girls and boys.” 











Rhythmic Orchestra 
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Part of Our Christmas Orchestra 


Musical Project for Christmas 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


People came, one day, to bring 
Presents for a mighty king. 


They brought rich embroideries, 

Oriental tapestriés, 

Soft-piled velvets, gems as rare 

As the haughtiest monarchs wear — 
Rubies, red with sunset light; 

Diamonds, that burn all night; 

Carven sandalwood inlaid 

With pearls for flowers and leaves of jade. 


There were borne through the palace gates 
Othmanee quinces, sugared dates, 

Syrian apples, colored ice, 

Citrons, apples, costliest spice, 

Sweetmeats from far Ispahan, 

And from white-walled Astrakhan. 


Last, there came a little lad, 

But no royal gift he had, 

No jeweled cup of costly fruit; 

In one brown hand he held a flute; 

A flute — a simple sylvan reed 
Fashioned to fill the humblest need. 
He raised it to his lips, and then 
Breathed forth a song of field and glen. 


The monarch listened in surprise, 
Then tears came to his tired eyes, 
He seemed again a lad to be, 

A lad like this one — careless, free, 
In star-lit dusk or shining dew, 
Beneath the sky so wide, so blue! 


He heard a hundred melodies 

Of bird and bush and murmuring trees. 

His heart grew light, and when the song 

Had ceased he told the listening throng: 
“Your gifts are good; this lad’s is best; 

He gives me more than all the rest, 

He gives of youth’s rich joy —a thing 

I lost when I became a king.” 


The use of the gift of music forms the basis of our 
musical project. Start with the idea of allowing music 
to predominate this year, not only on the day we celebrate 
Christmas, but throughout the entire month. 

In some schools, of course, there are even small children 
who have been given lessons*on various instruments; 
especially is this true of the piano and violin. Utilize this 
musical ability by forming a school orchestra or band, or 
even a piano and drum corps. 

In the majority of schools, however, the orchestra or 
band must consist of the victrola or piano, and the children 
playing at the same time by merely emphasizing the 





rhythm by means of varied so-called instruments. After 
the first start is made in this, the children will suggest or 
bring in the instruments they are to use. 

Two wooden cubes clapped together (to accent the 
rhythm), a bell ringing, a toy zylophone, a drum, a tri- 
angle, a tambourine, a rattle, clappers, etc. In one 
instance, a ginger ale bottle was brought in by a little 
lad, and also a piece of iron to strike it to produce the 
“music.” This worked quite well for a few times, but 
shortly there were disastrous results to the bottle. Other- 
wise, fortunately, no harm was done. 

Not only is the sense of rhythm developed, but also the 
sense of harmony. Allow the children to choose the 
selection to be “played.” Use those that work out the 
most harmoniously for the last day Christmas exercises. 

The orchestra or band may softly accompany the singing 
of the Christmas songs. 

With carefully chosen instruments for this, it works out 
wonderfully with almost any song. The following is an 
especially good example of this: 


There’s a gladness all round, 
Christmas joy! 

There’s a gladness all round, 
Christmas joy! 

Smiles can easily be fount, 

Mirth and happiness abound, 
Christmas joy, Chiristmas joy, 
Christmas joy, joy, joy! 


There’s a bustle through the street, 
Christmas joy! 

There’s a bustle through the street, 
Christmas joy! 

Bundles, bundles do we meet, 
Laughing crowds and tripping feet, 
Christmas joy, Christmas joy, 

Christmas joy, joy, joy! 


Savory odors fill the air, 
Christmas joy! 

Savory odors fill the air, 
Christmas joy! 

Busy housewives everywhere 

For their friends a feast prepare. 
Christmas joy, Christmas joy, 
Christmas joy, joy, joy! 


The children help to arrange a Musical Mother Goose 
Alphabet. Allow them to write rhymes about the different 
Mother Goose characters. Use some of these, if possible, 
in the final alphabet. Costumes are not necessary for the 
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Christmas day celebration, but they do add to the interest 
and fun. Crepe paper may be used for most of them. 
As the “orchestra” softly plays, the children representing 
the alphabet come slowly in and across the front of the 
stage or room, one at a time, singing or repeating the rhyme 
they represent. 

Or all the children may sing the rhyme. Whether cos- 
tumes are used or not, the children may simply carry the 
objects named in the rhymes or related to them in their 
hands. As: 


Aladdin — a small brass lamp. 

Boy Blue — horn. 

Cinderella — glass or gilt slipper. 

Dwarf — small image. 

Elf — Brownie. 

Frog — Toy frog (cloth or tin). 

Goody Two-Shoes — Two Shoes. 

Humpty Dumpty — Egg with painted face. 
Island — Crusoe hat and toy parrot. 

Jack and Jill — Pail. 

King Cole — Wearing gold crown. 

Bo-Peep — Crook and toy lamb. 

Maid — Line and clothes-pins. 

Nose — Blackbird (toy or cardboard). 

Ogre — Picture of ogre. 

Puss-in-Boots — Wearing high boots. 
Queen — Wearing gold crown, carrying tart. 
Red Riding Hood — Red cape, with basket. 
Sinbad — Sailor costume, carrying boat. 
Tom Tom — Toy Pig. 

Unicorn — Crown. 

Valentine — Paper valentine. 

Whittington — Stuffed cat. 

X, Y, Z — Large letters. 
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The following is the alphabet with the rhymes re-ar- 
ranged. 


A is Aladdin, who to good luck was born, 
B — Little Boy Blue, who is blowing his horn. 
C — Cinderella, who went to a ball, 
And left her glass slipper behind in the hall. 
D — Is the Dwarf — Rumpelstiltskin by name, 
E — Isan Elf, who is playing a game. 
F — Is the Frog, who a-wooing would go, 
Whether his mother would let him or no. 
G — Goody-Two-Shoes, well known to you all, 
H — Humpty-Dumpty, who had a great fall. 
I — Is the Island, you’ll surely remember, 
Where Crusoe was wrecked at the end of September. 
J —Is for Jack, and his sister, too, Jill, 
K — For King Cole, whom you'll see laughing still. 
L — Little Bo-Peep, who fell fast asleep; 
M — Maid in the garden who was hanging out clothes, 
Where shall she look for her wandering sheep? 
N — Down came blackbird for jolly red Nose. 
O — Is the Ogre, who cried, “Fe-fo-fum, 
I smell the blood of an Englishman.” 
P — Puss-in-Boots, who so well played his part, 
Q — Is the Queen, who is making a tart. 
R — Is Red Riding Hood, pretty and good, 
Who was met by a wolf on her way through the wood. 
S — Is for Sinbad, with the old man his rider, 
T — Is for Tom Tom, whose father was a piper. 
U —Is Unicorn, who fought for the crown, 
But the lion soon hunted him out of the town. 
V — Is for Valentine, ready to dare, 
W — Whittington — future lord mayor. 
From A, B, and C, all the letters you’ve read, 
X, Y, Z, and Zed. 
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Project in Co-operation 


More co-operation should be brought about between 
schools and organizations, for in the latter children will 
interest themselves in later life. Through the war, 
such co-operation was effected, at least to a great extent, 
but now the war is over, there seems to be a lull in teaching 
children thoughtfulness in regard to others. 
we A third grade of mine has shown a marked co-operative 
spirit with other grades in the school, but has had no 
incentive, outside of the Red Cross and the buying of 
War-Savings Stamps, for the desired co-operation. I was 
not satisfied with existing conditions, but while thinking 
the matter over, just the opportunity one could wish for 
presented itself. 





The Health Center of our locality asked my;third grade 
to make vegetable dolls, to aid in the teaching of health}in 
the rural schools in a county of New Jersey. These dolls 
were to represent the onion, potato, spinach, and bread. 
The children were delighted with the idea and seemed to 
realize the necessity of helping undernourished children. 

In our first talk on the dolls, the children felt that it would 
be better to have the doll represent the vegetable in form, 
as wellas in dress. This brought in a lesson on the drawing 
of these vegetables. ; 

After this lesson on the drawing of the vegetable” that 
each child had selected, the next step to be considered was 
that of working it into doll form. This was not difficult 
and was enjoyed greatly by the children. 

After the drawings were found satisfactory, the following 
steps were taken: 
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The cutting of newspaper patterns, then of cloth, and 
the sewing up and stuffing of the dolls. Then came the 
cutting of patterns for clothes and the making. The last 
step was that of making the dolls’ features. 

It was most interesting to see the interpretation of these 
vegetables in doll form. 

The four best dolls were selected by the class with the 
aid of the teacher and sent away to carry on their work. 
These dolls were to act as puppets in a play which dealt 
with vegetable and candy actors. One can easily see how 
much of the hygiene work in a third grade can be based on 
making dolls of this nature, as is shown by work carried on 
in my class. 

This project involved the following subjects: Arithmetic, 
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spelling, drawing, language, reading and hygiene. Booklets 
were made which showed the steps taken in the project 
worked out by the children, and the stories written. It 
was of great value to my work in many ways. 

The results shown from hygienic talks regarding the 
nourishing of the rural school children may be realized 
from the fact that several children whose parents had 
failed to induce them to eat certain vegetables were re- 
ported as doing so. 

The co-operative spirit brought about by this project 
has been a valuable asset to each child, and should the 
impression now made on them be emphasized frequently, 
some helpful, thoughtful citizens will make their way into 
the world. 


December Physical Training for First and 
Second Grades, with Outline 


Gertrude Lefler Braman, New York 


O far as the children are concerned, December is the 
most joyous month in the year, and in school we plan 
for a celebration of some sort. 

Whether we select recitations and songs, a cantata or a 
play — a dance will prove effective — and to compose one 
that will fit in with the entertainment is really simpler 
than to learn and teach a strange dance. 

If arranging a dance, we decide upon the music and play 
and hum it till the children respond to its rhythm, then 
very slowly we work out the steps. The tunes the children 
know, or standard classics, lend themselves equally well. 
I think originally a folk song was fiddles and the parti- 
cipants simply got up and danced around to its music and 
then later steps were tested, named and classified. When 
the court dances were performed, they were danced by 
kings and queens, poets, artists, and the best culture of the 
land — nor did the finest musicians consider it beneath 
their dignity to bend their most serious thoughts to the 
composition of dance music. 

The most ancient dances known were religious and cere- 
monial, performed as acts of religion. Our first dance 
forms came from Egypt and were rhythmic advances and 
retrogressions, corresponding to the celestial motions of the 
planets. 

If we are to use } time, for instance, we dispose the 
children as they will best fit into the space into which they 
are to perform — a single circle, groups of two, four, six or 
eight — then we advance, retreat, turn around, pause, bow, 
go sideways, change places, turn partners or what not — 
simply choosing what may be done most gracefully by the 
children we have to work with. 

To } time, we may use running steps, step hop, peasant 
curtsy, small or large circles, step, swing, chassé, and the 
technical polka. 

To + we use the schottische and pos marche — three 
walks, point and hold, touch step, and bow, turn partners 
half around, change arms and go back to place, catch step, 
break step. 

To work this out, we will assume the entertainment 
demands a colonial costume — we would select the classic 
“Dorothy,” an old English dance — then we would work 
out the two measures as follows: 


In couples — inside hands -clasped; girls carry fans; 
boys, hats; starting outside feet 

Left forward (2 counts) 

Right forward (2 counts) 

Left forward (2 counts) 

Point and hold (2 counts), looking at partner, fan held 
high, hat out to side 

Repeat backwards (2 measures) 


Repeat forward (2 measures) 
Face partners and make a deep curtsy, and remain facing 
partners (2 measures) 


To continue this the same step may be used, partners 
passing right shoulders, then returning, walking backward, 
and this again. 

For older children, instead of repeating measures 3 and 4 
each time, partners may be turned. 

The first two steps of the Pavane are as simple to teach 
as the well-loved Minuet. 

The music may be found in “Polite and Social Dances,” 
by Hofer, published by Summy, Chicago, and is in most 
public libraries. 

“The Clog Dance Book,” by Helen Frost, of Columbia 
University, contains splendid dances for boys and girls 
especially appealing to boys — the activities are primitive 
and their spirit universal. They are strong, vigorous folk 
dances, in which will be found pleasure and benefit. All the 
various tempos are used — , , $, 4. 

If children are to be fairies, flowers, animated dolls, 
4, the polka and one-step rhythm, is suggested. Here we 
decide upon the formation of the steps already known — 
run, skip, step hop forward, then backward, using four 
steps, then tiny circles, taking six steps and two stamps. 

There is a balloon dance published to the tune of ‘“ Ama- 
ryllis” (which is in all standard collections) where the 
children carry balloons, run diagonally forward and hop 
— swinging balloon on high —then running backward, 
finishing with two small circles. 

This may be changed and adapted to various uses — 
a toy dance, the children carrying toys and using appro- 
priate movements, would carry out the Christmas spirit. 

In utilizing the physical training periods for teaching 
dances, we are not in any way giving the children a one- 
sided development; we are employing all the natural 
movements that fill the biological needs, and just those 
bendings, runnings, lateral bendings, etc., which use the 
trunk muscles which aid digestion and elimination. The 
precipitant runs, skips, hops, etc., develop the heart and 
lungs, and the mental health is benefited by the very joy 
in rhythmic movements to music. 


Outline for First Grade 


First PERIOD 

As usual. 

Any march. The Physical Training periods may be 
spent in rehearsing activities for Christmas enter- 
tainment, finishing with vigorous exercises and 
breathing. 
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SECOND PERIOD 
In search a of Christmas tree. 

Stretch up for caps; coats. 

Bend down to put on rubbers. 

Run down cellar stairs for sleds. 

Make a bob sled from little ones. 

Plow through the snow over rough places, slide 
down hill. Climb, walk all around the room for good 
roads, run on a good road, slow down. 

6 Select tree. ° 

7 Use chopping exercise. 
8 Use sawing exercise. 

9 Run away, tree will fall. 
10 Lift tree on sleds. 

11 Pull tree home. 

12 Tired, breathe. 


Or Whe 


THIRD PERIOD 
Appropriate games for Christmas from all sources: from 
teachers’ magazines, suggested by children, little 
stories dramatized. Review games. 


FourTH PERIOD 
Rhythm Period. 
Perfect, ‘““Chimes of Dunkirk” —may be used in enter- 
tainment. 
“Song of the Shepherds” may be worked out and sung. 
Imaginary plays. 
Santa in his Work Shop — utilizing mimetic exercises 
from November, “ Making of Toys,” etc. 


Outline for Second Grade 
Marching Song 
Soldier Boy, Soldier Boy, Where are You Going? 






Mimetic exercises 
Jumping Jack. Chopping Wood. Hoisting Sail. 
Gymnastic story. 


Christmas Toys 


1 Jack-in-the-Box. Teacher makes downward motion 
with hand, as if closing lid of box; and all children 
stoop down. Raises hand quickly and children jerk 
up to standing position. 

March — Beating drum. 

Each row forms a train of cars. 

The first child in each row has his hands on his hips. 
Those behind place their hands on shoulders of child 
in front. Short steps around on toes, making “ choo- 
choo” of engine. 

Jumping Jacks. Teacher makes motion as if pulling 
a string up, and children jump into air with feet 
apart, bring them together when they land. Arms 
are brought straight out to side and down again 
while jumping. 

5 Shoot off toy gun. 

Kneel and pull trigger, saying “Bang.” 

6 Blow up new football. 


© bo 


us 


Playground games 
Squirrel in Trees; Puss in Corner; London Bridge; 
Fox and Chicks; Jolly is the Miller; Slap Jack; 
Circle Ball; Looby Loo. 
Folk Dance 
This period may be used for the Christmas entertain- 
ment — drills and dances, songs, etc. 
Rhythms 
For Christmas, special ones from educational magazines, 
new each year. 


, Nature Talk for Children 


Estelle Bennett, New Jersey 


The Chickadee 

The icy drifts are piled up everywhere; the wind whistles 
through the trees, and it seems as though no living creatures 
would dare to venture out in such weather. But put on your 
overshoes and come with me. I have a surprise for you. 

Hark! what was that? Look up there on those branches! 
See! There is a whole flock of little gray birds with black 
heads and throats. Let us watch them. 

There goes a shower of snow from the twigs, and up 
from the tiny throats comes a shower of song, “ Chick-a-dee- 
dee!”” Now aren’t you glad you came? The very cheer- 
fulness of that song would drive the blues away. 

See how industriously the birds are searching for their 
dinner. All winter the chickadees hunt either insect eggs 
or the insects themselves, who have crawled away to be 
warm for the winter, so they can begin their work of 
destroying the leaves in the spring. 

Our little friends are especially fond of the eggs of the 
canker-worm — that terrible orchard pest. 

As the winter lengthens, the song of the bird changes 
from “ Chickadee” to “ Pheebe.” 
friend is often confused with the Phcebe bird. 

In May, they build their nests. These homes are gener- 
ally made in a decaying stump or post. Feathers, hair, or 
moss are used asa lining for the house. The eggs are usually 
six in number and are white with a few reddish-brown 
specks. 

Just listen to that song! Think of being able to sing like 
that when one is cold and hungry! 

Wouldn’t you like to become better acquainted with such 
a happy bird? Then suppose you nail some bits of suet to 
the trees near your window. You will soon have plenty of 
visitors and you will be able to spend your time profitably 
watching their habits. 





For that reason our little - 


The Christmas Chickadee 


**T’d just like to know,” chirped a Chickadee chirky, 
As he perched on a twig in a pose very perky — 
“‘T would like to know what it all is about — 
My, my, how those boys and girls do laugh and shout! 
And the biggest boy’s cutting my finest fir tree! 
And they’re dragging it off! I’ll just follow, and see! 
It does seem a pity to me, I confess; 
But they look kind. It may be all right, p’r’aps —I guess.” 


So as Polly and Billy and Jimmie and Jane 

Drew their lovely great Christmas tree up the long lane, 
The Chickadee followed — and not far behind — 

A vast curiosity filling his mind. 


They came to their house, and they pulled the tree in, 
Then drew down the shades. “Now I call that a sin!” 
The Chickadee sputtered. “There isn’t a chink 

Where I can see through! They’re real selfish, I think! 
Well, ’tis fast growing dark, so I’ll camp for the night 
In this oak near the house till the morning is bright.” 


So he fluffed out his feathers, and went fast asleep, 

And I feel very sure that his slumbers were deep, 

For he heard not a sound till the morning dawned clear; _ 
Then he opened his eyes—“‘ Why, why—what have we here?”” 


’Twas a gay little fir tree right close by his oak! 

Had it grown in the night? Hm! A practical joke? 
For it had not been there when he went off to sleep! 
How he did crane his small neck, and wonder, and peep! 


Then, whish! With a joyous “Hurrah!” down he flew 
To the tree that so very mysteriously grew, 

And ate his small fill of the goodies that hung 

On wires, and in baskets, the branches among: 
Crumbs, suet, and seeds! Such a fine toothsome treat! 
(And a small, hungry Chickadee surely can eat!) 


(Continued on page 677) 


When the King Came 


Annie Locke MacKinnon 
Akron, Ohio 


HE truth is, there never was any Christmas till the 
Year One! 

Year after year, and year after year, the ever- 
green trees grew in the woods and nobody came to get 
them. Nobody thought of lighting them up with candles, 
or of loading them down with candies. The holly berries 
glowed red, and the mistletoe berries gleamed white, and 
no one paid any attention to them. The twenty-fifth day 
ot December came and went, like the twenty-second 
and the twenty-ainth; and boys and girls grew up into 
men and women with never a Christmas carol, a Christmas 
tree, or a Christmas gitt — because that was betore the 
King came. 

But God saw the sin and sorrow that were upon the 
earth. He heard little children, and even grown men and 
women, weeping because they were trying to be good and 
knew not how. So He decided to make Himselt known 
in a new way. He decided to come, not in His royal 
robes of splendor, not with His holy angels with Him; but 
as a little Child —to be born, grow up, and live among 
the people and so teach them how to live. 

So it happened that in the Year One, out of Nazareth 
came Joseph the Carpenter, and with him came Mary, his 
wife. Down they came, over hill and dale, along the way 
which led to Bethlehem, for it was the time ot a census. 
But when they arrived in Bethlehem, there was no place 
where they might stay except in a common stable, strewn 
with hay, and with dusty cobwebs hanging from the rafters. 
So there, accordingly, they went. 

And there, while the angels sang, and the great white 
light from a beautiful star above the stable streamed into 
the night, the King came. And He came as a little Child, 
and Mary wrapped Him in swaddling clothes as the way 
is with babies, and laid Him in the manger. 

That same night, on the hills outside the town, there 
were shepherds keeping the flocks through the darkness. 
All at once, a great and wonderful light began to shine, 
and out of the central shining there appeared an angel, 
gleaming like a flame of fire. The shepherds were afraid, 
but the angel said unto them: 

“Fear not, for behold, I bring you good tidings of great 
joy. For unto you is born this day, in the city of David, 
a Saviour — which is Christ the Lord. Yonder in Beth- 
lehem you will find Him, sleeping m a manger.” 

Suddenly there was with the angel a multitude ot heavenly 
host, praising God and saying, “Glory be to God in the 
Highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.” 

Then the music ceased, and the night was dark. But 
one star stood above the little town of Bethlehem, and 
ever its rays streamed brighter and farther, until the 
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whole sky throbbed with its radiance. And the shepherds 
cried, “We will follow the star; for there lies the King!’ 

And forward on the frosty road, and into the silent night 
the shepherds hastened. And ever their breath streamed 
white behind them, and ever their eager feet struck aside 
the stones from their pathway till they. came to Bethlehem; 
and there, in the stable, above which stood the star, they 
found the Babe lying in a manger. 

Thus was kept the first Christmas, with carols by the 
angels in heaven, and God’s own Son, the Saviour of the 
Ww orld, coming as a Christmas gift for all mankind. 

— Adapted 


This version of the Christmas story is built very closely 
around the first four chapters of Dean George Hodges’ 
book, entitled, ‘When the King Came.” Before telling 
the shortened version, read the original for the purpose of 
establishing atmosphere. ; 

As this story presents so beautifully the true spirit of 
that holiday, an arrangement follows, introducing the 
famous pictures of the Nativity, with appropriate music. 
The teachers of East High School, Akron, Ohio, worked 
out this present form and presented it most successfully 
this last Christmas. 

The Story Teller, dressed.to represent one of the Wise 
Men of the East, starids i in front of the curtain, at one side 
of the stage, and tells the 
story, pausing while the 
songs are sung and the 
pictures posed. At the 
closing of the curtainsafter 
each picture, he takes up 
the thread of the story. 

With full lights on, he 
begins the story as in the 
above version and con- 
tinues through “So He 
decided to make Himself 
known ina new way. He 
decided to come, not in 
His royal robes of splen- 
dor, not with His holy 
angels about Him — but 
as a little Child — to be 
born, grow up and live 
among the people, and so 
teach them how to live.” 
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sied: ‘There shall come a star out of Jacob and a scepter 
shall arise out of Israel.’ And in time a star came up 
out of the East and waned and vanished. It is the sign!’ 
cried the three Wise Men. ‘The King is coming and we 
will go to meet Him.’ 

PicTtuRE “The Three Wise Men and the Star.” 

Story Teller “So it happened” through “So there ac- 
cordingly they went.” 

Sone “O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 

PictuRE “Mary and Joseph at the Inn.” 

Story Teller “That same night, on the hills outside the 
town, there were shepherds keeping the flocks through the 
darkness.” 

Sonc ‘While Shepherds Watched their Flocks.” 

PictuRE “The Shepherds in the Fields.” 

Story Teller “All at once a great and wonderful light” 
through “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth, 
peace, good-will toward men.” 


Sonc “Glory in the Highest.” (Page 153, “King’s 
Message.’’) 
PictuRE “Shepherds and Herald Angels.” 


Story Teller “Then the music ceased” — through “We 
will follow the star, for there lies the King.” 

Sonc “Night of Nights.” (Trio, page 156, “King’s 
Message.’’) 

PicturRE “The Shepherds Following the Star.” 

Story Teller “And forward on the dusty road” through 
“they found the Babe lying in a manger.” 

Sonc “Away in a Manger.” 

PictuRE “Joseph and Mary in the stable.” 

Story Teller “So in the year when Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem there came wise men from the East to Jeru- 
salem, saying, ‘Where is He that is born King of the Jews, 
for we have seen His star in the East and are come to 
worship Him.” 


Sonc “Twas the Birthday of a King.” 
PicturRE “Adoration.” (Manger Scene. Wise Men 
and Gifts.) 


Story Teller “Thus was kept the first Christmas, with 
carols by the angels in Heaven and God’s own Son, coming 
as a Saviour to all mankind.” 


Sonc “The First Noel.” 
PictuRE “Heads of Angels.” 
Sonc “Silent Night.” 


Two Christmas Gifts 


Ruth Wilson Forney, Washington, D. C. 


The snow was coming down in small, stinging flakes, 
while the wind was howling fiercely down the alleys and the 
dimly lighted, narrow streets. A half-grown dog, really 
still a puppy, scurried down an alley, seeking a shelter of 
some sort. Anxiously, he looked up into the face of each 
passer-by, but each oneseemed only to be thinking of himself 
and of how soon he could reach his own cozy, warm home, 
and did not stop to_ask a cold little dog to come with him. 

Finally, the little dog came to the back of a large apart- 
ment house, where the janitor had just finished emptying 
the hot cinders and ashes from the furnace into three large 
cans. These cans were placed so that a sheltered corner 
was formed, and the cans still held some warmth. Into 
this shelter the little dog crept, and curled up into a tight, 
round ball for a nap. 

The wind soon began to blow from a different direction 


‘howled again. 
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and the snow began blowing and drifting even behind the 
high cans. The dog tried to wrap himself into a tighter 
ball, but failing to do this, he sat up and cried, because he 
was so miserable. 

Presently, he heard footsteps coming down the alley, and 
giving voice to all his troubles, he cried and barked louder 
than ever. “What’s making all that noise?”’ grumbled a 
voice beside the ash cans. The dog, hearing a voice and 
hoping with all his heart that it was a friend, stepped out 
from behind the cans. 

A disagreeable-looking, ragged old man was standing 
there. “Get out of my way, pup!” he said, and started 
down the alley; whereupon the little dog promptly followed 
him. Several times the old man turned and shook his 
heavy cane, threateningly, but each time, with renewed 
effort, the cold, miserable little dog kept on following. 

At last, they stopped at a dark house, in front of which 
there were steps and a small porch. The old man climbed 
the steps, wearily, unlocked the door and fairly slammed 
it in the little dog’s face. 

This was the last straw, and feeling that his troubles were 
getting worse, instead of better, he sat down and whined and 
The front door opened a crack and a slice 
of dry bread was pushed out on the porch. The dog swal- 
lowed it at one mouthful and wanted more, but the light 
disappeared from the window and the house was dark and 
quiet. 

The next morning, when Mr. Jones, or “Old Grumpy,” 
as the boys called him, opened the door, there on the door- 
mat was the dog, asleep. He pushed him to one side and 
went on down the alley, but not alone, for close at his heels 
followed his new friend. 

All day “Old Grumpy” pushed a cart through the city 
streets, buying rags and papers. All day the dog followed 
him, picking up a stray bone now and then. In the evening, 
after “Old Grumpy” put away his cart, he found himself 
looking for the dog, and together they went home. This 
time the door was opened wide enough for two to enter and 
two ate their supper together. 

The next day “Old Grumpy” and “Cinders,” as his 
name now was, found that something exciting was in the 
very air. People hurried about with bundles, boys and 
girls stood with their noses pressed against store windows, 
in which were beautiful gifts. On every corner were great 
boxes of holly, with dark green leaves and the bright, red 
berries peeping through, and armfuls of mistletoe, with 
little berries like pearls. Lovely pointed evergreen trees 
were sold on the streets — it was the day before Christmas. 

On their way home that evening “Old Grumpy” found 
a small tree, which a man said that he might have, as it was 
too small to sell. Pushing it home on his cart, he stopped 
at a grocery store, and carefully concealing his purchases 
from “Cinders,” he went home with something like a smile 
on his cross old face. 

After they had eaten their supper, “Cinders” was penned 
out on the front porch. He passed many anxious moments 
until he was admitted to the house. What did he see but 
the small tree, with a candle burning on the top and strings 
of frankfurters hanging on the branches! Frantic with joy, 
he danced about, barking and licking “Old Grumpy’s”’ 
face, who was actually laughing aloud. Then out of the 
door he darted, dug up one of his precious bones and, 
bringing it in, laid it at his master’s feet. There they sat, 
with shining eyes, each giving to the other the best that 
he had and the first Christmas gifts either had ever given 
or received. 


’ 








The Christmas Clock 


A Fairy Story 
The Clock’s Tick 


“Tick, tick, tick!” 

So said the great clock in the corner. Everyone was 
asleep but Lina; she was keeping awake, for she wanted 
to see Santa Claus. 

So she kept her eyes fixed on the great clock, that seemed 


every moment to grow larger and larger, and to tick louder 
and louder. 


Then Li-a spoke. “Is it time yet?” 

Some one answered: “Wait for the chime of bells.” 

Lina sat up in bed, and looked around the room. Then 
she said: 

“Are you Santa Claus?” 

For she saw some one standing by the clock —an old 
man, a very old man. 

His beard was white and long, his shoulder was bare, 


and he carried a scythe in one hand, and an hour-glass in ° 


the other. 

Lina did not think it could be, though she asked the 
question; for Santa Claus should come wrapped up in 
furs, with a fur cap on his head, and a jolly, rosy face. 

This was such a poor-looking old man and, of course, 
he said, “No, I am not Santa Claus; I am Father Time; 
I grow older and older, and yet I am as strong as I was 
hundreds and hundreds of years ago.” 

Lina opened her eyes; she could not think of any one 
so me as that, and while she thought and thought, the clock 
struck. 


Waiting for Santa Claus 


Lina counted the strokes. Eleven. 

“It is not time for Santa Claus yet,’ said she. “He 
never comes till twelve o’clock; so I shall have to wait for 
an hour, and I am afraid I shall go to sleep. 

“Oh, Father Time, can’t you make the clock go faster?” 

Father Time took his hand from the clock, and turning 
round, looked gravely at Lina. 


“Time none can hurry, none can stay; 
Twenty-four hours are in a day,” 


said he slowly; “and one of them can be no shorter and 
no longer than another.” 

_Then Father Time, staring at Lina, grew more and more 
dim, until she could see him no longer. 
: She rubbed her eyes, she shook back her hair; she sat up, 
instead of lying down, as Father Time had told her to do. 

“Tf Peter were only here, what fun it would be to watch 
for Santa Claus together,” thought Lina. 

So she jumped out of bed, and put on her shoes and 
stockings, and her frock and pinafore. 

Then, still keeping her eye on the clock, she moved to 
the door, when, to her surprise, it opened, and Peter, in 
his new suit, stood in the doorway. 

“T could not sleep,” said Peter; “I wanted to watch for 
Santa Claus.” “Let us sit down and watch,” said Lina. 

The fire had not quite gone out, so Lina put on a piece 
of wood, and there was soon a bright blaze. A Christmas 
fire to welcome Santa Claus. 


Hark! The Music Comes Nearer 


Peter seated himself on a stool on one side of the fire, 
and Lina seated herself in an armehair on the other. Their 
eyes were fixed on the clock, from which a strange sweet 
music came forth. 

It was like a band of music playing a long way off, and 
then coming nearer and nearer. 

Sweeter and sweeter! It must be Santa Claus coming. 
Hark! The music was now very close. 
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Then the clock struck twelve. Lina did not speak, but 
she rose from her chair as if to run and meet Santa Claus. 

Another burst of music, | uder than before; the clock 
door flew open, and a bright light came forth that almost 
blinded Lina. Slowly the light changed itself into a lovely 
fairy. But it was not Santa Claus! 

“No, not Santa Claus; Iam a Christmas fairy,” said the 
figure; “but I have seen Santa Claus. 


“Santa Claus, with his reindeer, is coming 
Over the snow so white; 
But he has stopped on the way to help 
A boy in a sorrowful plight.” 


And.all the time she spoke the music went on. 

It was so sweet that the tears came ir*~ Lina’s eyes, 
as she asked; “What has she seen?” 

The fairy gently shook her silver wings, and said: 

“Among the snow hills a little boy was sleeping. He 
had lost his way, and had had nothing to eat. Cold, 
tired, and hungry, at first he wept, and called for his 
father and mother to come to him. 

“Then he was afraid, for the night was getting dark, 
and he knew that he could not find his way home. He 
gvew colder and colder, and very sleepy, and at last he fell 
asleep. Perhaps he would never wake again.” 

Lina wanted to hear more. So did Peter. 
freeze to death?” asked Lina. 

“He would have done so, if Santa Claus had not been 
passing by. But Santa Claus stopped his reindeer at the 
sight, 4nd knelt down by the boy, and rubbed his hands 
and feet, and lifted him up. 

“Then he wrapped him in a bear-skin, and laid him in 
his sledge, and turned out of his way, in order to take him 
to his home.” 

“And that is why he is so late?” said Lina. 

“Perhaps he cannot find the house,” said Peter. 

“Should you like to see?” asked the fairy; “you have 
only to look in this mir1or, and you will see all that Santa 
is doing.” 


“Did he 


She Peeps in the Glass 


Lina looked in the glass. “Ah!” she cried, “there te 
goes over the snow so fast. The stars are shining now; 
it is dark no longer, and Santa Claus carries a great lantern 
that sends bright colors over the snow.” 

“Let me look,” said Peter. “Oh, what fine reindeer! 
There are twelve of them. They are dashing through the 
wood; they are going towards the large town. 

“See, it is all lighted up! Hark! can you not hear the 
bells, and the music, and the people shouting a welcome to 
Christmas? 

“Some of them are singing; they are all happy, all but 
those in one house, and there they are weeping.” 

“Ves,” said Lina, taking a peep; “it is the boy’s home. 
His grandmother is holding fast the hand of a little girl; 
she is the boy’s sister. The grandmother says: 

‘Oh! oh! oh! I shall never see Carl again. He will 
die this bitter night. They cannot find him.’ ” 

“Ha!” said Peter. “the grandmother does not see 
Santa Claus driving up the street. Faster! faster! How 
quickly the reindeer go! 

“He has stopped at the door; he has rung the bell; 
he has lifted out the boy;. The boy is warm now; he is 
rosy; he is laughing; he is at home. 

“He is just going to thank Santa Claus for bringing him; 
but he has not time, for Santa Claus is far away down the 
street. He must be coming here, for I can hear the tinkling 
of the silver bells.” 

“Yes, I can hear them,” said Lina. 
Fairy, is he really coming?” 


“O Christmas 
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“Yes,” replied the fairy — 


“Soon will Santa Claus be here, 
Hark! the bells are ringing clear.” 


The fairy held up the mirror once more, and the two 
children looked in. 

“Why, it is Christmas Day! There isa great log blazing 

in the fireplace, and Carl is standing by his grandmother, 
and the little sister by her mother. 
_ “The father is sitting in front of the fire, and he is 
holding a silver cup, and he is saying, ‘A good health 
to all this Christmas-time, and to the good stranger who 
brought Carl home.’ 

“Ah! he does not know, as we do, that it was Santa 
Claus who found him and took him home.” 


Santa Claus Comes 


Then the fairy went away, the room was dark, and the 
clock’s face seemed to have faded out of sight. 

“Heap up the fire,” said Peter; “we must give Santa 
Claus a cheerful welcome. 

“Hark! he is at the door; all the bells in the city are 
pealing out. Santa Claus is coming!” 

Yes, he was coming up the stairs. Lina and Peter drew 
nearer together, for now that Santa Claus was really close 
at hand, they felt a little timid. 

“Have I been good, do you think, Lina?” askd Peter. 

“Do you think I have been good, Peter?” asked Lina. 

And all this time Santa Claus was coming upstairs — 
tramp! tramp! tramp! And something was thumping 
against the stairs. Perhaps the sack; for it went bump! 
bump! bump! 

At last the door flew open, and a great sparkle of light 
came into the room. - The children looked up. 

There stood Santa Claus in his fur robe, all shining with 
frost-crystals, and his great fur cap. 

There was a jolly smile on his face, and he was humming: 


“T come to all good girls and boys, 
And bring to them all sorts of toys, 
And Christmas fun, and joys and noise. 
Oh! in the sack, upon my back, 
Of goodly things there is no lack.” 


Peter held Lina’s hand. But Lina was thinking of Carl, 
and she crept up to Santa Claus and gently took hold of his 
fur robe. 

“You are very good,” she said, looking up at him; 
“we know all about Carl.” Santa Claus smiled. Then 
he said to her, “You have been peeping into the fairy 
mirror?” 

“Yes,” answered Lina; “we were waiting for you, and 
the Christmas fairy came instead.” 

“And told tales about me. Was that fair?” 

“I don’t think she meant any harm,” said Lina; “she 
only showed us how good you were.” 

Santa Claus thought for a moment, and then he nodded 
so many times that Lina was afraid he would nod his head off. 

“Tf the fairy told tales of me,” said Santa Claus, “I 
will tell tales of her, and show you her Christmas garden.” 

“Ts it far to go?” asked Lina, still thinking of the snow 
outside. 

“Oh, no; you have but to step through the clock, and 
you will be in it at once.” 

“Through the clock!” cried Lina, for she had looked 
inside it, and had only seen a sort of long box, where the 
weights were hanging. 

“Tt is a Christmas clock,” said Santa Claus. 

“Ts that why the Christmas fairy came to us?” Santa 
Claus nodded. 

“And Father Time?” she asked. 

“Oh! he takes care of clocks, he does; but it is not 


every one who happens to see him.” 
~ Lima looked at Peter, and Peter looked at Lina, and they 
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felt they had been very lucky to see both the fairy and 
Father Time. 


A Beautiful Sight 


A strange change had come over the clock. It was no 
longer a clock, but a rustic doorway, and the clock face 
had turned into a great silver lamp. 

Santa Claus touched the handle of the door, and it flew 
open, and the children went through into a beautiful garden. 
How wonderful! 

Ah, but every tree in the garden was lighted up with 
tapers— hundreds and hundreds of tapers. Regular 
Christmas trees they were, with gold and silver balls, 
and toys and bon-bons hanging on the branches. 

And by the trees the fairies stood, hanging more things 
on the loaded boughs. 

“So,” said a voice they had heard before, “so Santa 
Claus has let you into the garden. But why have you 
brought that green pail with you?” 

“T don’t know; I didn’t know that we had it,” said 
Lina, letting go the handle. 

“T can tell you then,” said the Christmas fairy, for it 
was she who was speaking: 


“The reindeer are so thirsty, 
And the streams are frozen o’er; 
Now fill your pail, and give them drink; 
They’re standing at the door.” 


Peter took up the pail, and found a door that opened 
on the road, outside, and there the twelve reindeer were 
standing. 

Santa Claus seemed to be waiting for the pail of water, 
which he took from Peter, saying: “Thank you; the 
reindeer were getting tired of waiting.” 

Then some one pulled Peter from within. 

“Make haste, make haste!” said she: “the trees are 
all being packed up. They have to go to many places 
before morning. The fairies are writing the addresses for 
them.” 

“Ts there one for us?” whispered Peter. 

Lina clapped, her hands. 

“Such a large one, Peter! We shall know to-morrow 
where it comes from.. The fairy says that this garden is 
called the Garden of Love, and that every Christmas tree 
in the world grows in it.” 


Was It a Dream? 


What a sight it was! The fai-ies had already begun to 
pack the trees in huge hampers, and wer: taking them away. 

“How bare the garden will look when they have all gone!” 
said Lina. 

“No,” said the fairy; “as soon as they have gone, other 
trees spring up and begin to blossom, and we shall tend them 
until next Christmas.” 

Then she stooped and kissed the children. That kiss 
was the last thing Lina knew. 

For in the morning she woke up and found everything 
just as she had left it, except that at the foot of the bed 
was a t heap of stuffed toys, and her stocking was 
stuffed full of sugar-plums and bon-bons, just like those she 
had seen on the Christmas trees. 

Before she had dressed, Peter came to the door, and 
knocked as though he would knock it down. 

“Qh, Lina! the grandest young fir tree that you ever 
saw has come, and a great box has come with it, full of 
tapers and pretty things to hang upon it.” 

“Of course the fairies have brought it,” said Lina to 
herself. Then she called Peter. “Is it the one they sent 
us from the Garden of Love?” 

But Peter burst out laughing, and said she must be 
dreaming, as he had never heard of the Garden of Love, 
so it was clear that Peter had forgotten all about the night 
before. 
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Ideas to Try 


Merry Christmas 
Minet Blackwell Moore, New Jersey 


is for mistletoe. If you get caught, you know! 
is for evergreen. Prettiest tree ever seen. 

is for reindeer that draw Santa’s sleigh. 

is for ringing the bells Christmas Day. 

is for Yule log that makes a bright fire. 


is for Christmas, a day we enjoy. 

for “Hurrah!” when I get my new toy. 

for “rejoice.” Let our songs reach the sky. * 
is for incense wafted on high. 

is for Santa Claus full of good will. 

is for “toe” of the stockings he’ll fill. 

is for music to gladden the heart. 

is for angels that watch from above. 

is for “star” whose beauty we love. 


OP ZOHO KR 


Each child held a red cardboard 93” by 113” (or 9” by 11” 
would do) and on it was the letter. These letters were cut 
from white drawing paper and pasted on the red mounting 
paper, thus making a real Christmas color effect. 

After the last letter was recited and held up, the child 
who had recited first said, “If you will wait a minute, you 
will see our Teddy Bears and they will say something to 

ou.” 

Each child then put in position the brown paper Teddy 
Bears which had been clamped upon the back of each red 
card. The cards were then reversed and each little face 
was hidden back of a Teddy Bear. Then the voices cried, 
“We wish you all a Merry Christmas.” 

This exercise, which I originated, received favorable 
comment. The children enjoyed cutting out and jointing 
the Teddy bears. Only fourteen could take part in the 
exercise, but forty-eight children had Teddy bears to carry 
home and enjoy during the Christmas vacation. 





Brighten the Corner 
Elizabeth Boone 


Do riot wait until some deed of greatness you may do, 
Do not wait to shed your light afar, 

To the many duties ever near you, now be true, 
Brighten the corner where you are. 


oo have the pleasure of distributing the dinner on their 
sleds. 

2 The children will be very glad to bring toys, books, 
games, and clothing to school for the poor. (Toys and 
games they have tired of and clothing which they have 
outgrown.) Have the clothing clean and whole, the shoes 
polished, and the toys painted, if necessary. 

3 Ask all the pupils to write their names on slips of 
paper and place them in a box. Allow each child (eyes 
closed) to draw out a slip, and some time during the week 
buy a ten-cent gift for the child whose name he drew. 
During the last afternoon of school before the Christmas 
vacation, have these gifts— which have been carefully 
ee and tied — distributed by a boy dressed as Santa 
Claus. 

4 The boys and girls in each grade will enjoy making 
gifts for the pupils in other grades. For instance, the fifth 
grade pupils will delight in making, decorating and filling 
candy boxes for the little 1A’s. The fourth grade will be 
pleased to present each member of the second grade with 
a calendar made during the drawing lesson. The sixth 
grade may make mottoes; the seventh handkerchief cases 
out of cretonne crepe paper, lined with a plain crepe paper; 
the eighth, gift cards. 

5 Have the children practice singing Christmas carols 
during, the month of December, and on the night before 
Christmas, meet at a designated place, quietly march to 
the houses nearby where there is illness, and sing their 
carols softly. 

In this way, in doing forothers, we shall a// have a happier 
Christmas than ever before. 





How to Make a Noah’s Ark 


Take a square piece of paper — stiff, if possible. Fold 
it like a handkerchief. 

Open it out, and mark the squares thus shown, 1 to 16, 
from the left top-hand corner. Rule off a narrow piece at 
the top and bottom, and cut off the narrow pieces in 
squares 1, 4, 13 and 16. 

Cut out squares 5 and 8. 

Color with chalks or paint squares 6, 7, 10 and 11 for the 
roof. 

In squares 2, 3, 14 and 15 place the windows. 

To find the height of side walls, divide square 9 into two, 





Just above are clouded skies that you r 

may help to clear, 

Let not narrow self your way debar, > 

Though into one heart alone may fall i 
your song of cheer, 








There are so many opportunities 


s-----7 oe ece 


2 
Brighten the corner where you are. ; Ber 





+ ’ 








and ways of “ Brightening the Cor- 
ners,” especially at this season of 








the year. Why not do our best 








—all of us—and at the same 
time instill in our pupils’ minds the 
thought, “It is more blessedto give 








than to receive.” 





1 Upge your pupils to eam 





money in some way that they may 
help the poor and needy at this 
season. Have a box on your desk, 
in which the pennies, nickels and 
































\ 

1 
dimes may be dropped. With the 13 1 
money buy dinners for the poor. ! 
Appomt various groups to look up : \ 
the neédy families. Then let these | 
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measure the height of a square, from A, cutting the dividing 
line at C, draw AC and EC, bend them, cutting off the 
narrow piece left at the top. Do the same with square 12. 
Mark the door, and cut along the black line. Make two 
slits in squares 6 and 7. Now bend and make the ark, 
sticking it on to an oblong piece of cardboard, cut as shown 
by the flaps marked 17 and 18. 














A Paper Cutting Project for 
Grade II 


Winter Landscape— Night 


Gray construction paper 8” x 1014” 
Manila construction paper 6” x 9” 


Blue cutting paper 6” x 4144” 
Black cutting paper 6” x 2” 
Yellow cutting paper 14" x 1%" 
Black crayola 


Cut blue paper to form hill when pasted at top of manila 
paper. 

Cut moon from yellow paper and paste in sky. 

Cut two or more trees and paste on snowy hillside so 
that one partly covers the moon. 
Paste on gray mount and outline with black crayola. 
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The Balloon Man 


Minet Blackwell Moore, New Jersey 


Last February I gave a third grade class a lesson upon 
the work of street venders, and the balloon seller seemed 
the favorite. We cut one out and mounted it on a back- 
ground of pale blue, with the lower half brown. Our 
‘balloon man” was gray-suited and his balloons multi- 
colored. 

The language work consisted of personal experiences with 
balloons and the oral work was followed by a written story 
entitled “My Balloon Man.” 

The children were required to choose a purchaser for 
each balloon and the stories were very interesting. 

“A little girl bought a pink one to match her hair bow.” 
“A poor woman bought one to take to her little boy who 
was in a hospital,” etc. 

Having noticed a “Balloon Man” study in the June 
number of Primary Epucation I decided to send in an 
account of the work we enjoyed so much. 





A Christmas Suggestion 
Elizabeth Miller 


Have your pupils bring to their school the Christmas post- 
cards which have accumulated. 

Paste them together so that no writing shows. 

Holes may be punched in a few of these and ribbons "run 
through, thus making a picture or banner to hang up on 
the door or wall. 

Appoint a group of children to take them to one of the 
hospitals where they will be thoroughly appreciated. 

As they may be easily sterilized, they can and will give 
pleasure to many — both old and young. 

The drawing time may be used for this work. 


Little deeds of kindness, little words of cheer 
Make happy hearts and faces throughout all the year. 
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Kris Kringle 






wears a black pack on the top of his back, And he looks like a 


out of his pock-ets He 


takes sug -ar 
won’t there be fun-ning, And 


lock - ets; 


sorts of nice toys For girls and for boys, 
pull out the can-dy And ev’---ry-thing hban- 





Kris Kringle is coming, 
Kris Kringle is coming, 
Kris Kringle is coming to town; 
He wears a big pack 
On the top of his back, 
And he looks like a funny old clown. 
From out of his pockets 
He takes sugar lockets, 
To gladden the gay Christmas Day; 
All sorts of nice toys 
For girls and for boys, 
And everything fitted for play. 


Kris Kringle is coming, 
Kris Kringle is coming, 
Kris Kringle is coming to town. 








laugh-ing and run-ning, When 


To glad-den the gay Christ-mas Day; All 
lit- tle ones look in their shoes; And 


thing  fit- ted for play; 
y best gifts he could choose. 


He wears a big pack 
On the top of his back, 
And he looks like a funny old clown. 
O, won’t there be funning, 
And laughing and running, 
When little folks look in their shoes, 
And pull out the candy, 
And everything handy, 
The very best gifts he could choose. 


Kris Kringle is coming, 
Kris Kringle is coming, 
Kris Kringle is coming to town. 
He wears a big pack 
On the top of his back, 
And he looks like a funny old clown. — Anon. 


Om, 


Sor * ra 
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The Wandering Thought 


(An allegorical Christmas playlet especially planned for use in the schools) 
Lillian Russell Daus, New York 





































Synopsis Prologue (recites) 
Everychild, realizing that the New Year is approaching, decides to Once more dear Christmas time is here, 
collect his last year’s thoughts, to choose which are worthy to remain When care and sadness disappear 


in his mind through the coming year. He summons them. Where- 


upon his Bright Thoughts (past and present) appear, which make him To make way for the glad New Year, 


very happy. But he had forgotten all about a few Dark Thoughts Which helps us live our lives anew. 

_— had been os around, and when they come ae remind oe : 

of their presence, he shudders and bids them go. However, they “ : ” 4 

remain. The Thought of School approaches, and is undecided whether oo a a which a aoe 
he is a Bright or Dark Thought. Everychild soon settles this by © you to-day Is simply meant 

putting him with the Dark Thoughts, thinking it a huge joke. Quite For you (when most your thoughts are spent) 
unexpectedly the Thought of the Future turns up. He is a stranger To save a place for that thought, too. 


to Everychild, who thinks himself too young to be burdened with a 

thought of the future. However, Thought of the Future decides to : 
force his way into the mind of Everychild, which he does. He re- (Enter Everychild.) 
arranges things there, which result in making Everychild’s mind 
lighter, assuring him that he is starting the New Year right. (Recites slowly) Iam Everychild! 


Cast I’m You, I’m You, I’m You, I’m You. (Points.) 
Everycamp (Any school boy or girl) I’m sometimes quiet, sometimes wild, 
Santa CLAUS Always happy, never blue. 


ScHOoL VacaTion (Bright Thoughts — present) 
CHRISTMAS TREE 


; But now that New Year’s drawing near 
Any N Cc ht Thoughts — past ’ 
Sxiyuasnes. pens alates jeae—ae My Old Year’s thoughts I would collect. 
DISOBEDIENCE (Dark Thoughts — past) Bright Thoughts! Dark Thoughts! Come! Apprae! 
IDLENESS 

(Beckons.) 

THOUGHT OF SCHOOL F f I t t 
THOUGHT OF THE FuTurE (The Wandering Thought) or some of you 1 must Correct. 


THOUGHT OF LOVE 
(Music plays the “Norwegian Mountain March,’ as 
Suggestions for Costumes Christmas Tree and School Vacation, led by Santa Claus, 
ScHOooL VacaTIon — Bright yellow costume decorated with toys, danceintoward Everychild. Music repeats as School Vacation 


skates, games, etc. ; : 
CHRISTMAS TREE — Green costume decorated with tinsel and tree and Christmas Tree sing) 


ornaments. 
Bricut Taoucuts — All white costumes. (Cheese cloth) We are your present thoughts, 
Dark THoucuts — All black devils’ costumes, or black gowns with Happy and pleasant thoughts, 
Tuoucat or ScHoot — Costume half black and half white. Sums, — here — Claus, 
spelling words, etc., painted in black on a white side. Just for ten days. 
Tuoucet or Love — May be portrayed by a Fairy. (First 4 measures) 


THOUGHT OF THE FuTURE — Misty-gray y costume. (Cheese 
cloth) School Vacation I’m the Vacation Thought, 


Music Christmas Tree I’m Celebration Thought, 
Seinen tthniciaihs itiadite ; Everychild You I have ever sought, 
Danish Dance of Greeting. _ Please stay always. 

Mondanet Maganak (“The Folk Dance Book,’ Crampton) Last 4 measures) 


Norwegian Mountain March 
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(Music repeats as the four join hands in ring and dance. 
Then Present Thoughts form group to right of Everychild.) 


(Music plays “Danish Dance of Greeting,” as Past 
Thoughts dancein. Music repeats as Bright Thoughts sing) 


Bright Thoughts We are Bright Thoughts, 
Always right thoughts, 
Everychild Pray stay, I need you each day. 
(First 4 measures) 


Bright Thoughts Though we're past, dear, 
We will last, dear, 
Everychild Stay, stay, please don’t run away. 
(First 4 measures) 


(Last 4 measures of music: Everychild runs after Past 
Thoughts, trying to catch them, but they (Past Thoughts) dance 
around dodging him, (Present Thoughts softly sing “ La, la” 
to music during the dance.) Repeat, then group with others 
to right of Everychild.) 


(Music plays “Mondanet Maganak” slowly, as Dark 
Thoughts steal in quietly.) 


Everychild (frightened, seeing them, speaks while music is 
playing) Are those my dark thoughts approaching? 
(Shudders, exclaiming loudly) Selfishness/ Disobedience! 
Idleness! Please go! (Turns head away in fright.) 


Dark Thoughts (sing to last 4 mesaures of music) 


We always stand behind you, 
Always to remind you, 
We make trouble everywhere we can. 


(Dark Thoughts do creepy sort of dance, then form group to 
left of Everychild.) 


(Enter Thought of School, whistling.) 
Everychild Ha,ha! and what kind ofa thought are you? 
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You’re half bright (laughing) and half dark! _ (Laughs.) 
Thought of School That’s just where I’m puzzled myself. 
I am the Thought of School. Won’t you put me in one of 
your groups? 
Everychild OfcourseI will! (Takes hold of him roughly.) 
You go along with the Dark Thoughts. (Laughs.) 


(Enter Thought of the Future.) 


Thought of the Future (sadly) Everychild, you did not 
send for me, but I felt I had to come, for without me you are 
lost. (Pause.) I am the Wandering Thought, the 
Thought of the Future! I am weary of trying to find a 
place in your mind. You must make room for me! 

Everychild (bewildered) Thought of the Future! 
is no room for you in my mind! 
for happy thoughts. 
burdened with you? 

Thought of the Future) Because in me lies your destiny! 
(Pause.) So many people think I can take care of myself, 
so they just live in the present, but whether yow like it or 
not, I am going to take my place in your mind, and make 
any changes there that I think necessary. (Goes to Dark 
group and pulls out Thought of School.) Thought of School, 
you don’t belong there. I’ll see to it that you are the 
means of making the future Everyman intelligent and 
noble. (Places him in group of Bright Thoughts.) Now, 
Bright Thoughts, make room for one I hope you have not 
forgotten — the Thought of Love — Love of all living 
Creatures — Love of our fellowmen — Love of God! 


(Enter Thought of Love, with outstretched hands. May do 
solo dance.) 


Everychild How much lighter my mind feels already! 
Thought of the Future, you have wrought this change! I 
know now that I am starting the New Year right! 


(Music plays “ Ring Out, Wild Bells,” as all take hands and 
skip out.) 


There 
Every space is reserved 
I am young! Why should I be 


A Christmas Eve Dream 


Amy Bates Dodge, Connecticut 


UR Thanksgiving exercise proved so enjoyable to the 
_children, as well as helpful, that we decided to try 
our hands at writing and producing a Christmas play. 
From a wealth of suggestions, the one leading to the 
following play was finally adopted. Since we were an 
opportunity room, and therefore of varying abilities, the 
words and action of the play were written on the blackboard 
as given by the various pupils and changed until all were 
suited, and then copied by the class. Even this usually 
somewhat uninteresting work was enthusiastically done 
under the urge of getting our play ready. Much discussion 
as to good everyday English took place in writing the parts 
of Estelle and Ruth. The expression, “I’m not,” was 
challenged by a young purist, but the class decided that it 
was correct and sounded more like a ‘real little girl. When, 
later on, the words “I ain’t,”’ were volunteered there was 
quite a problem tosolve. The general feeling was that they 
should not be used, but the author insisted that the reason- 
ing in the former case applied in this one. One thoughtful 
child settled the matter by suggesting that if these children 
had a mother who took the trouble to tell them the Christ- 
mas story she would probably have taught them to use 
better English. 

The story of the first Christmas night became very real 
to us as we tried to discover what children might really 
have seen some of the wonderful events of that time. 
Geographies were consulted for correct costumes and reasons 
for them brought out facts about those regions. 

After the play was all written, came the question of 
choosing the cast. This was accomplished without ill- 
feeling by the simple method of allowing any child who 





wished to try a certain part, to read it as a rehearsal, and the 
class select those who did the best. This also helped in 
learning the parts, for all followed so closely that nearly 
all of us were competent understudies. 

This is the play, just as we presented it. 

Estelle and Ruth are two modern American children in 
everyday clothes. Ali is a Bedouin boy in a loose robe of 
gray cambric, with the white Arabian head-dress. David 
wears a somewhat similar costume, with the scarf over 
the shoulder instead of the head, and carries the shepherd’s 
crook. Rachel, the little Jewish maiden, has’a blue robe, 
with the modest head-covering of the time, and looks very 
demure and sweet. 


(Estelle and Ruth are sitting on stools by the fireplace, on 
which hang their empty stockings. They are talking about 
Christmas.) 


Estelle It is time for us to go to bed. 

Ruth I’m not going now. I’m going to wait for Santa 
Claus. 

Estelle Santa Claus won’t come if you don’t go to bed. 

Ruth I’m not a bit sleepy. I’d rather stay here 
awhile and talk about Christmas. Wasn’t that a nice 
story mamma told us about the first Christmas when 
Baby Jesus was born? 

Estelle Yes, I wish I could have seen Him. Don’t you 
wish some one who was there could come and tell us about it? 


(They yawn and finally fall asleep on the floor. A Bedouin 
boy from the desert enters and speaks to them.) 
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Ali One day, when I was sitting in front of my tent, 
three men came by on camels. They stopped at the door 
and asked my father if they might stay there until night. 
They said they were following a star which would lead them 
to the place where a little Boy was born, who was to be a 
King. They stayed until night came and the stars came 
out. One star was different from the rest. It was very 
large and bright. It moved toward the east and the men 
followed it. I wanted to go with them, but my father 
wouldn’t let me. 


(David, the shepherd boy, comes in as Ali finishes speaking.) 


David Oh, I saw that star, too! I was tending my 
sheep on the hillside with the other shepherds. We 
looked at it and wondered what was going to happen. 
While we were talking, an angel appeared and spoke to us. 
He said we should find Him lying on the hay in the manger. 
Then more angels came and sang, “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men!” 
Then they disappeared. 

Ali Did you go to see the Baby? 

David Yes. We went to Bethlehem and found the 
Baby in the manger with His Mother watching Him. 


Correspondence 


Preparing for Christmas at an 
Open-air School 


Annie Whitaker 
Special School, Summerseat, Manchester, England 


To-day at play-time the little girls ran into the kitchen 
of the “Home”’ to stir the Christmas pudding — and “To 
Wis.” Every year Cook remembers to invite us all to 
join in this little ceremony. And it seems to bring Christ- 
mas very near and excites and inspires our little ones to 
further effort. 

For we are preparing gifts. Each little girl thinks of 
Mother first, and for hér there will be a rafin basket or a 
tea-cosy; then of Baby, who is to have a woolly cap or 
small knitted coat or a, toy elephant of gray flannel, well 
stuffed with sawdust. There is a delicious odor of lavender 
in the corner of our shelter, where a few dainty bags of silk 
and muslin are being filled. 

There are excursions into the garden to bring in ivy or 
holly for painting of Christmas cards. There is a bustle 
and stir amongst the paint-pots and water wells; and 
colored pictures from the magazines are being faithfully 
cut out and copied to make a calendar or a card of greeting. 
Silver and gold paper for bells and stars and the paste-pot 
and scissors being much in evidence, we expect wonderful 
results when the disorder is cleared away. 

Whether the day is drizzly, or foggy, or bitterly cold, 
with keen frost, there is this spirit of enthusiasm and happy 
expectation. For when our hands are too numb to work 
we can dance or sing to practice our Christmas Play. 
This, the most thrilling of all our doings, has to be per- 
formed on the “breaking-up” day. 

Then there will be a Christmas tree and a small gift 
for each little girl hanging up on it, given out by Santa 
Claus, who is really the good-natured gardener in disguise. 
The fir tree out in the garden, in a sheltered corner, has 
waited all the year for this one hour of glory! Candles will 
be lighted all over it and the sparkle of silver and gold 
ornaments and the gaily-colored ribbons will be reflected 
in the ardent eyes of the children. 

So the coming of Christmas casts upon us all (even here 
where children are too weakly to be in their own city homes) 
its spirit of joy, hope and peace. 

There is joy and eagerness in work; there is the hope of 
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Ali Were the three men I saw there, too? 
David Yes, and they gave Him presents. 


(Rachel, the little inn-keeper’s daughter, comes in.) 


Rachel I remember that night! A man and woman 
came and asked my father if they might stay at our inn 
that night. My father said he had no room in the inn, 
but they might stay in the stable. They went out there 
and he gave them fresh hay to sleep on. By and by, I saw 
a star shining in the street. I ran out to see it and found 
it shone right in our stable. When I went in there, I saw 
a little Baby lying on the hay in the manger and three men 
were looking at Him. Near the door stood the shepherds. 
People said this Baby would be a King when He.grew up. 


(Ali, David, and Rachel go out. Estelle and Ruth yawn, 
stretch, and look around.) 


Estelle Why, where have they gone? 

Ruth We must have been dreaming. 

Estelle I guess we were; but wasn’t it a nice dream? 
Ruth But how late it is! Let’s go to bed. 


from Overseas 


coming happiness in the form of parcels and stockings full 
of gifts sent from home; and there is the peace and satis- 
faction in the giving of happiness to others. 


A Letter From Japan 


International Education Intercourse Proposed 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 


We, the Osaka Branch of. the Japanese Educationists’ 
Union, beg leave to take the liberty in proposing “ Inter- 
national Education Intercourse” to you. Our association, 
under the name of “Nippon Kyoikushi Kyokwai, in Japan- 
ese, highly aiming to reconstruct the society for the cause of 
human happiness by educational influence, has Mr. Rainei 
Arima, an assistant professor of the Tokyo Imperial 
University, -a modernist rare in the aristocratic world, 
for the director or the substantive president. He dislikes 
himself to be called “President,” because of all members 
being on a level. Other staff consists of thirteen secretaries 
and thirty councillors of educationists of all classes, besides 
sixty patrons of nobles, millionaires, merchant princes, etc. 
We endeavor to our utmost to combine all the teachers 
in Japan into a strong union, in the hope of properly dis- 
charging in harmony the true mission of educators. As 
the means, direct or indirect, to gain the end, we engage 
in several things, viz., the publication of periodicals and 
books; internatiofal communication with schools and edu- 
cational agencies in foreign lands; researches and lectures 
on various important subjects of the times; the inter- 
mediation of lecturers for educational meetings, and so on 
in remote districts. Mrs. Hideko Inouye, a professor of 
the Toyko Female University, a secretary of our association, 
has made many significant visits to authorities in the field, 
educational bodies and institutions in Europe, America, 
and India. Many bulletins and pamphlets sent by her are 
before us. 

Osaka Branch takes the charge of keeping up the inter- 
courses arranged by her or opening new ones with other 
strange bodies in the world. To begin with, we intend to 
exchange school children’s results in drawing and handi- 
craft, and then opinions on the problems of the day to help 
the promotion of mutual international understanding by 
co-operation with one another. Our children are also very 
curious to fraternize with yours by internationally recip- 

(Continued on page 679) 
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LITTLE over a hundred years ago, the stagecoach, 
wagon, canal-boat, and sailing ship were the only means 


of transportation. 


Cities were dependent upon the sur- 


rounding countryside for food, and when they reached 
a certain size they had to stop growing, because food 


could not be found for more. 


draws upon the entire world for its subsistence. 


Today every little village 


The 


people of an Iowan hamlét eat wheat grown in Dakota, 


fruit from California, 


Louisiana rice, and Baltimore 


oysters; they wear shoes made in New England, clothing 


‘from Chicago, and use lumber cut in Washington. 


For 


most of this change we can thank the railroad, the great 
agency that has done more than any other single factor 
to make modern civilization possible. 








COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Enriches Education 








co 


HE spirit of modern methods of education has found its way into 

every school, and studies have taken on so many interesting phases 

that it has become well nigh impossible for a teacher to collect 
adequate supplementary material from sources at her command. Her 
prime need is comprehensive, carefully selected, well organized material 
—both text and illustration—on every school subject and related 
branches. Above all, the material must be in teachable form. So rich 
and varied is the range of a subject in the modern schoolroom that only 
an encyclopedia can cover the field; but it must be an entirely new kind 
of encyclopedia. 

The great educators who planned and built Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia employed the psychological law of interest in all head- 
lines, pictures, captions and text, with the result that these books, for 
the first time in education, offer abundant, vital and interesting material 
for every school need. 


Consider one example from Compton’s: Railroads, a subject almost 
never adequately treated in grade schools. 

The thumbnail reproductions at the left are parts of nine consecutive 
pages dealing with the significant aspects of railroads. All the necessary 
details are presented, but presented in an entirely human.and teachable 
fashion. The article begins with a title that crystallizes education 
into an interesting form. Then it maintains the interest on every page. 
A wealth of illustration pictures the development of railroads from 
the first engine to the electric giants of today, and through a specially 
written legend below it, every picture is made to tell its full story. This 
is practical visual education. A class which every day supplements its 
knowledge with this type of fresh information finds education as easy 
and pleasant as it is valuable. 

Gathered together in one comprehensive article and immediately ac- 
cessible is abundant material for problem-projects on many aspects of 
railway transportation. (Here the teacher is aided by a separate section 
prepared by William B. Owen, President of the N. E. A., on the practical 
problem-project.) 

No teacher will overlook or fail to see the value of the tabloid state- 
ment which accompanies the article (reproduced at left in full size). 
This is the character of the text, the essence of the matter, the points 
gathered together which study will develop. But it is not a dry resume; 
it is the brief, attractive statement of the real, vital function of the 
railroad in the complex life of today. Read it to the class, or have the 
class read it; then discuss it as it develops in the article, and the educa- 
tion of the class will develop also, unforced but quickly. 

This tabloid information summarizing every important article in the 
encyclopedia is only one of the many and varied advances that Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia has made; but they all tend to the one goal—the 
goal that we are all seeking —education that is irresistible. 


96-Page Illustrated Book FREE 


We will send to any teacher, free, on application, a 96-page book con- 
taining sample pages of text with halftone and color illustration which 
will give some idea of the scope and usefulness of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia. With this we will send a 


Book of Problem-Projects FREE 


as completely worked out by practical educators. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To any teacher or school executive who desires to purchase or recom- 
mend these books for purchase, we will send the complete set, all charges 

repaid. This is your opportunity to examine a set of books which cost 
$450,000. If these books fail to meet your fullest expectations, slip them 
into thecontainer in 
which they arrived, 


and return them tod 


| F- E. COMPTON & Co. 


us withintwoweeks. 58 E. Washington St., Chicago I 
i the cou- Gentlemen: 
eg ah mail Please send me, FREE OF ALL CHARGE, your ! 
ae fi you wish | booklet of Problem-Projects and your 96-page of 


sample pages from Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 


to order the com- I understand that I may keep these books and that | 
plete set of eight this request does not obligate me in any way. 
volumes on two i Names .:.....-0-.-. a 
weeks’ trial, indi- \ | 
cate your request ! Address ................. is 
in the margin of att I 
this page below the ee 
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coupon. 
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Mrs. Santa Claus’s Christmas Reception 


Rebecca Rice, Massachusetts 


(A Play for the Rural School) 


Foreword 


I imagine that nearly all of the rural teachers have, at 
some time in their teaching existence, wondered what to 
present for special day exercises. The biggest difficulty 
seems to lie in the fact that we can’t find things that fit. 
Parts are a good deal like dresses; they must fit or the 
result will be ludicrous. My Christmas exercises in 1920 
consisted of songs, poems and one small play. This last 
year I wanted something different. I wanted a play which 
would take in all of my pupils, and would compel the interest 
both of those taking part and of the spectators. Early 
in the fall I began to look for the play of my dreams. 
You can easily imagine the success, or rather, lack of 
success, I had. After a search through various catalogues 
and visits to several stores, I began to think with the little 
boy who was shown a picture of an elephant, namely, 
“There wa’n’t any such animile.” I made up my mind to 
write my own play. 

I first laid the matter before my pupils. Children are 
more clever about such matters than we give them credit 
for. They were enthusiastic and gratified. The Santa 
Claus idea was an absolutely new and fascinating creation. 
Some of the little folks had, indeed, speculated upon the 
ability of Santa, himself, to make dolls’ clothes and dresses. 

It was about this time that the little undenominational 
Sunday-school asked me to take charge of the program for 
the Christmas party. I agreed, with the understanding 
that I might combine the school party with the Sunday- 
school one. This opened a new vista of opportunity to the 
children, for the community Christmas party is very 
popular and always has a large attendance. The children 
determined to have something especially nice to offer. 

I think what particularly impressed me was the splendid 
co-operation of the children. The older girls, especially, 
deserve credit, for not only did they learn their own parts 
but they helped teach, and almost entirely drilled, the 
younger ones. It was amusing to note the concern and 
pride they took in the accomplishments of their proteges, 
concern humorously suggestive of a fussy mother hen with 
some lively chickens. However, I could pass over work 
to any one of my three seventh grade girls and feel that it 
would be efficiently carried out. It is wonderful to be able 
to depend upon your pupils to such an extent, for it creates 
a bond of sympathy and comradeship which tends to 
secure unity of purpose and an agreeable attitude toward 
school work. It draws a school together, eliminates any 
tendency towards bullying and creates a homelike atmos- 
here. 

‘ After the play was actually planned and written out, 
rehearsals began. We rehearsed before school, at recess, 
at noon hour and after school. Sometimes I conducted 
rehearsals, sometimes one of the older girls did, and often 
younger children carried them through themselves. The 
fairies, especially, did excellent work by themselves. They 
had much to do together, and never seemed tired of “ playing 
fairy” and going through their part. _ L- 

The play is especially arranged so that it may be divided 
into units for rehearsals. These divisions simplify the work 
of giving the play by making rehearsals easy. 

Correlations may be made in language, spelling and 
handwork. 


CHARACTERS 


Mrs SANTA Ciaus (Large girl, white dress, red cape and hood) 
CHILDREN 

Bos (8 years old) 

Ju (6 years old) 

Dot (9 years old) 

Ruts (6 years old) 


JESSIE 
BrEtty 
MARIAN 
JouN 


FaIries 


Hotty (White dress, holly sprigs, and wand) 
EVERGREEN (White dress, evergreen sprigs, and wand) 
MISTLETOE (White dress, mistletoe sprigs, and wand) 
LauREL (White dress, laurel sprigs, and wand) 
PoINSETTIA (White dress, poinsettia sprigs, and wand) 


BROWNIES 


Trip 
SPEED 
FLEET 
Fire 
Scie 


Goop Wirt (A large girl with white dress, gold crown, and tinsel) 


Act I — (Ordinary sitting-room) 
Act II — (Mrs. Santa’s work shop) 


TE — Christmas Eve 
Act I 


(Dot reading, Bob writing, Jim and Ruth bouncing ball. 
Kitten in Dot’s lap.) 


Dot (looking up) What are you doing, Bob? 

Bob Oh, I’m writing a letter to Santa Claus! 
bother me! 

Ruth Santa’s coming! 

Jim Don’t you s’pose I know? I want a ball, a Teddy, 
and a candy cane that long. (Shows length with hands.) 

Ruth I want a live doll, a hair ribbon, and a new little 
kitten with blue eyes. I want some clothes to dress her 
up, too. 

Dot What do you want of a new kitten when we have 
Martha? She does need some new clothes though. 

Ruth I want a white kitten, big as that. (Shows size.) 
I’d like a pink dress and a new apron, too. 

Bob I’m asking for a sweater, skates and a toboggan. 
How do you spell toboggan, Dot? 

Dot T-a-b-a-g-u-n. That’s the way I do. I want a 
sewing basket, a school bag, and a new coat with a squirrel 
collar. 

Bob What I can’t understand is how a man can make 
dolls’ clothes, sweaters and such stuff. I can’t believe he 
does it! 

Dot Yes, you can understand how he makes doll houses, 
sleds and things put together with glue and nails, but 
sewing! Imagine John or papa sewing! 

Ruth Papa can’t even thread a needle, ’cause I asked 
him once, and he said, “Go ask mother.” 

Betty (running in, followed by Jessie and Marian) Oh, 
Jessie and Marian and I have just found out the most 
exciting thing! Santa is married! 

Dot (springing up, dropping book and kitten) Married! 
Santa Claus married! 

Jessie Yes; it is Mrs. Santa Claus that makes all 'the 
presents for the girls and boys which take needle %and 
thread. She makes sweaters and mittens, too. 

Bob I never heard of her before. 

Ruth Neither did I. 

Jim Nor I. 

Marian And Santa Claus gets all the thanks, for nobody 
knows about Mrs. Santa Claus. 

Dot I don’t think that is fair. 

Jessie Oh, let’s do something for Mrs. Santa Claus this 
year! 


Don’t 
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All Great! Yes! Let’s! 
Betty But what shall we do? 

Dot Oh, I know! We will have a 
party for her and say pieces. 

Bob Let each one of us do some- 
thing for her. 

John (entering) Here is a little 
Christmas tree. I brought it for us to 
decorate for Santa Claus. 

Jessie Oh, no! Let’s have it for 
Mrs. Santa Claus this year. 

All Yes! Good! Let’s tell mother! 


(All leave stage. Four Fairies enter, 
two from each side. They run up and 
courtesy to their partners, singing to tune 
of ‘‘Go Round the Village’) 


Dance up and greet your partner, 

Dance up and greet your partner, 

Dance up and greet your partner, 
For we are fairies gay. 


Clasp hands and dance together, 

Clasp hands and dance together, 

Clasp hands and dance together, 
For we are fairies gay. 


(They join hands in circle. Poinsettia 
skips in and out the arches, reaching the 
middle of the circle for last line.) 


Dance in and out the circle, 

Dance in and out the circle, 

Dance in ard out the circle, 
For we are fairies gay. 


(Poinsettia runs out; the others seat 
themselves on floor.) 


Holly 
month’s absence! 
doing, Mistletoe? 

Mistletoe I have been flying over 
north and south, finding out what the 
children want in their stockings. What 
have you done, Laurel? 

Laurel I have been gathering sup- 
plies for the Brownies to take to our 
gentle mistress, Mrs. Santa Claus. 
They are coming soon. What have 
you been doing, Evergreen? 

Evergreen I have gone into the 
hearts of mortals with the Spirit of 
Christmas. We have put generosity 
into the hearts of the rich and content 
into the hearts of the poor. And you, 
dear Holly? ra 

Holly Ihave gone everywhere whis- 
pering the glad Christmas story, bring- 
ing love and cheer into the homes of 
the rich and the poor. How good it is 
to be together once more, and soon we 
shall see our sweet mistress whose bid- 
ding we carry out. How I love her! 

Mistletoe So do I! But how sad 
it is that those she loves so dearly 
know nothing about her. 

Laurel Yes; she won’t let us tell 
them. Hark! Here come the Brownies. 


Well here we are, after a long 
What have you been 


(Brownies enter with bells tingling.) 


Speed Ho! Fairies! You here al- 


The open smile comes naturally 
when there are pretty teeth to show. 
But dingy teeth are kept concealed. 

The difference lies in film. That is 
what stains and discolors. That is 
what hides the tooth luster. Let us 
show you, by a ten-day test, how 
millions now fight that film. 


Why Teeth are Dim 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film. You can feel it now. It clings 
to teeth, gets between the teeth and 
stays. 

No ordinary tooth paste can effec- 
tively combat it. The tooth brush, 
therefore, leaves much of it intact. 

That film is what discolors, not the 
teeth. It otten forms the basis of a 
dingy coat. Millions of teeth are 
clouded in that way. 

The Tooth Attacks 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Germs constantly bretd init. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Thus most tooth troubles 
are now traced to film, and very tew 
people escape them. 

Must Be Combated 


Dental science has long been seeking 
a daily film combatant. In late years 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. 





ready? 

























How Pretty Teeth 


affect the smile—teeth freed from film 
See what one week will do 


two effective methods have been found. 
Authorities have proved them by many 
careful tests. Now leading dentists 
nearly all the world over are urging 
their daily use. 

‘A new-day tooth paste has been per- 
fected, made to comply with modern 
requirements. The name is Pepsodent. 
These two great film combatants are 
embodied in it. 

It Goes Further 


Other effects are now considered 
essential. Pepsodent is made to bring 
them all. 

It multiplies the salivary flow. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits on teeth, so they will not 
remain and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s neutralizer 
for acids which cause decay. 

Thus every application gives these 
— forces multiplied ef- 
ect. 


These things mean whiter, cleaner, 
safer teeth. They mean natural mouth 
conditions, better tooth protection. 
This ten-day test will convince you by 
what you see and feel. Make it for 
your own sake, then decide what is 
best. 


Ten-Day Tube Free™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 474, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-day Tube of Pepsodent to 








Only one tube to a family 
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Holly Yes, we have beaten you. 

Fleet You would not have beaten us if we did not have 
to get cedar wood to make a sled for Jimmy Perkins. 
Where is Good Will? 

Good Will (entering) Here I am, my children. 
pleasant to be together once more. 

Fairies (rise and sing to tune, “Cherries are Ripe’’) 

A welcome to you, 

A welcome to you, 

With gay Christmas greetings, 
We fairies are meeting, 

A greeting to you! 

We welcome you too. 


How 


Holly Shall we see you at the Christmas reception to- 
night? 

Good Will Wherever you find a Christmas gathering, 
Good Will will be there. I am everywhere in the hearts 
of the lovers of Christmas. 

Evergreen What a pity old Santa himself cannot be at 
the reception. 

Laurel This is his busy night. Why, he must travel all 
over the world from India to Canada and from Canada to 
(name town). This is Mrs. Santa Claus’s party. 

Good Will WHush!-I hear the children coming. Let us 
hide, but listen to what they say. 

Dot (entering with Bob): Who is going to write this letter 
to Mrs. Santa Claus, you or I? 

Bob Oh, you! I can’t spell well enough. 

Dot All right. What shall I say? 

Bob ‘Dear Mrs Santa —” 

Dot “We are going to have a party for you to-morrow 
night. We wish you would come. We never knew there 
was a you before.” 

Bob Aw, no, that’s no good! 
of love, The Children.” 

Dot That’s beautiful! But how shall we send it? 

Bob Mercy! Howshould I know? You don’t suppose 
the mail man would take it? 

Dot No. Grown folks never do know about such things. 

Good Will Dear children, I will guide you to Mrs. 
Santa’s Christmas reception this very night. She will be 
very glad to see you, for she loves you dearly. 


Just sign it, “With lots 


(Good Will disappears.) 


Bob Was it a fairy? 

Dot It must have been a fairy, with that lovely white 
dress and crown. It must have been! 

Bob She said she would show us the way to Mrs. Santa 
Claus’s Christmas reception. How nice that will be! 
We must tell the other children. . 

Dot Don’t you tell the grown-ups. 

Bob Ishouldsay not! They are always spoiling things. 


(Jimmy enters.) "e 


Dot (to Jim) 
Claus, Jim? 

Jim ’Course I do! So does Ruth. Here she comes. 

Ruth Mamma says you must come straight to bed. 
She says, “Right off.” 


Do you know your piece for Mrs. Santa 


(Exit children.) 
Act II 


(Mrs. Santa Claus sewing on apron, bites off thread; shakes 
apron, folds it, and puts it in bag.) 


Mrs. Santa Claus There! the last present is finished, 
and the bags are packed for Santa Claus to take to the 
children. How happy they will be on Christmas morning; 
and how tired I am, too tired even to pick up my snippets. 
I will rest for a few minutes and then pick them up in time 
for the fairy reception. 
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(She leans head on hand, shuts her eyes.) 
(Poinsettia and Trip tiptoe in.) 


Poinsettia See, she is sleeping! 

Trip Shall I waken her? 

Poinsettia How late it is getting! The Fairies will soon 
be here, and what a looking place — all snippets! 

Trip Shall we pick them up? 

Poinsettia Yes, let’s! How tired she must be! She 
has worked ever since last Christmas making dolls’ clothes, 
sweaters, aprons and hundreds of other things for the 
children. 

Trip The Fairies are coming. 


(Fairies enter, carrying garlands of evergreen and singing to 
tune of “The Sandman.’’) 


Songs of Christmas humming, 
Santa Claus is coming, 

Clad in garments, red and white, 
Children hang your stocking, 
When he comes a-knocking, 

He will fill them all to-night. 
Merry hearts and faces, 
Stockings in their places, 

Jolly Santa comes to-night; 
Merry sleigh-bells jingling, 
Toes and fingers tingling, 

Jolly Santa comes to-night. 


But our lady’s sleeping, 
Missing all the greeting, 

Wearied out on Christmas Eve, 
She has given pleasure, 
Joy in boundless measure, 

We our faithful watch will keep. 
Christmas bells are ringing, 
Fairy voices singing, 

Sleep, my lady, sleep, sleep, sleep. 
Fairy gifts we’re bringing, 
Fairy bells we’re ringing, 

We our faithful watch still keep. 


Holly I think I can hear the Brownies coming. 

Evergreen Sodol. We had better wake her. 

Poinsettia Throw your evergreen garlands about her. 
That will waken her. 

Mrs. Santa (rubbing her eyes) It must be time to pick 
up the snippets. But where are they? Surely there were 
snippets and snippets of red and green and _ yellow, all 
over the floor! . 


(Fairies laugh and crowd about her.) 


Mrs. Santa Oh, I see! 
has been helping me? 
Laurel It was Poinsettia and Trip. They were here 
when we came. 
Mrs. Santa Thank you, my good little fairies. But 
what is that I hear? 
Poinsettia It is the Brownies. 
Flip Here we are, Mrs. Santa! 
and now for a good time! 
Holly 
A little sprig of holly, 
A token of good cheer, 
A token of my wishes, 
I bring you, lady dear. 


Which of my good little fairies 


All our work is done, 


Dear lady, I have hunted over land and sea to find some 
gift to show my love and devotion. I am bringing you my 
prettiest sprig of holly, the emblem of good cheer and th 
Christmas Spirit. Accept it with my love. 
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Mae TO LasT”’ refers to the leads 
of Dixon’s “ Beginners’ ” and Dixon’s 
“Special Black”— but this is only 
one point of superiority. 


You should try samples to get the 
others. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Pencil Dept. 134-J Jersey City, N. J. 











‘*Keeping Well More Vital Than Getting Well’’ 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
HEALTH SERIES 


Will Show the Children How 


BROADHURST — All Through the Day the Mother Goose 
— + &. 2 eS eh ee lL 
For Second Grades 
Presents in a unique manner adapted to young children 
the most important principles of healthful living. 
Beautifully illustrated and artistically decorated. 


JONES — Keep Well Stories for Ltttle Folks . 68c 
For Third and Fourth Grades 
Considered the best method for teaching children the 
most important truths of hygienic living and sanitation. 
Used extensively with excellent results as basic text in 
Hygiene and Physiology and as supplementary reader. 
HAVILAND — Modern Physiology, Hygiene and Health 
Brand-new series of three books for grades 
IV to VIII inclusive 

Primer—The Most Wonderful House in the World 
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(Holly hands spray of holly to Mrs. Santa.) 


Mrs. Santa Thank you, dear Holly. May your life 
be as cheerful and bright as the holly sprig. 
Mistletoe 
Every one loves me. How do I know? 
Every one loves the mistletoe, 
With countless good wishes, 
And numberless kisses, 
Accept them both from the Mistletoe. 


(Mistletoe hands spray of mistletoe to Mrs. Santa and kisses 
her.) 


And I, dear lady, have brought my emblem of love, the 
mistletoe, beloved by youths and maidens. Accept my 
love token. 


Mrs. Santa My good little fairy! And you, dear Ever- 
green? 
Evergreen 
From the forest, neath the pine trees, 
Covered by the ice and snow, 
Covered by the pine tree’s needles, 
There the evergreen doth grow; 
I have gathered heaping armfuls, 
Twined them into garlands rare, 
Fresh and lovely from the forest 
Brought to deck our lady fair. 


I bring the symbol of everlasting joy and life. May your 
work become dearer and your happiness more complete as 
the years slip by. 

Mrs. Santa I thank you, dear Evergreen, for your gift 
and for your wishes. And you, little Laurel? 
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Laurel 
Laurel from the hillside, 
Is green throughout the year, 
Cheering hearts in Winter, 
I bring you, lady dear, 
Green leaves for victory, 
Over Winter’s cold, 
Symbol for endurance, 
Its message has been told. 
















I bring a wreath of my favorite laurel, and my love, dear 
mistress. 
Poinsettia 
And here is my gift, Mrs. Santa, 
’Tis red as the Christmas flame, 
And it holds the Christmas spirit; 
Poinsettia is its name. 


Mrs. Santa My fairies are very good to me. Here is 
Good Will. 
Evergreen And the children. 


(Good Will enters, followed by Bob and Dot.) 


Mrs. Santa Welcome, Good Will! Where did you find 
these children and why did you bring them to me? 

Bob (running forward and grasping Mrs. Santa’s cape) 
Oh, we’ve found you out, Mrs. Santa Claus, and we’ll never 
let you get away from us again! 

Dot No, never, for we love you, Mrs. Santa. Don’t we, 
Bob? 

Bob You bet! 

Dot We have-learned a Christmas poem for you, Mrs. 
Santa. Bob’sisalongone. He doesn’t like to learn poems 
very well, either. — 

Bob Goon! Neither do you, but she’s got a good one 
for you, Mrs. Santa. 
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PLAY IS 
MAGIC POWER! 


To teach Language successfully take your cue from 
the children’s play activities. Miss Myra King has done 
this and presents forty-four interesting and helpful games 
to supplement the regular language work in her book 
of 100 pages entitled 


‘Language Games” 


Some of the forms on which these games are based: 











It is I She and I teach, learn 
It is he Il am he sit, set 

It is we Whom do you want? lie, lay 

It is they may, can good, well 
He and I like, love 


These games are for use in the First, Second, and Third 
Grades and may be profitably used in some Fourth Grades. 

They are not intended to take the place of 
language work but rather to supplement that work, giving 
the necessary drill without making that drill irksome. 

The attention of the children is directed wholly to the fun 
in playing the game —they should not think of it as 


lan 

games are so planned that every child in the room 
may have an active interest in every part of the game, so 
that each one is interestedly attentive to all that is said 


and done. 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
a ee at the end of each game. In these 
acuun find it helpful to note any variations in the 
games which she may mae * ase applicable to her own 
class, locality or other condition. 
Price, Postpaid, 75 cents 
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Mrs. Santa I want to hear it. 





(Dot says poem.) 
Mrs. Santa That is a lovely poem. 
And you have one, Bob? 





(Bob says poem.) 


(Jim and Ruth enter, bearing decorated 
Christmas tree about one foot high.) 


Jim and Ruth (together) 

I dearly love the apple tree, 
It gives me apples sweet. 

And oranges and cherries 
Are very nice to eat. 

And plums, dates, figs and peaches 
All come from lovely trees, 

But the tree that blooms on Christ- 

mas, 

Is better far than these. 


(Other children enter and a regular 
program of songs and recitations is car- 
ried out. The play ends with a big 
tableau.) 


The Christmas Chickadee 
(Continued from page 659) 


Just then Jane and Jimmie swung outward 
the blind, 

And Polly and Billy were not far behind — 

“Oh, look, look!” cried Jane. “See our wise 


Chickadee! 
He’s lost no time in finding his first Christ- 
mas Tree!” 
“Oho!” chirped wise Chickadee. “So that 
is its name! 
And they did this for me! My, I’m glad 
that I came! 
And I certainly hope that they had on their 
tree 
The same Christmas treat that they put 
here for me!” 


— Minnie Leona Upton 





I Have a Ship of Thoughts 


I have a ship of thoughts 
Which sailing goes 

Past the fair summer lands, 
Past the far snows. 


Far beyond edge of day 
Silently sails 
+ My fair tall ship of thoughts 
’ Unknown to gales. 


Far beyond edge of day 
Instill lagoons - 

Anchors my ship of thoughts 
Under strange moons. 


So homeward bound again 
» Mayhap a star, 
Caught in her tackle, will 
Hang from a spar. 
— E. W. Jacot 
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cA Brand New Book 
You Should See 


We've originated a brand new 
book for teachers of young stu- 
dents. It contains every help, 
and every aid to easy teaching 
that we can think of. It is an 
ideal book for primary grades. 
We call it the new Everyday 
Song Book. 


Sample FREE— Write for it 


We want every teacher to see a copy. 
We are sure it will meet with instant 
favor. Send for your copy today. 


Prices: Same as “101 Best Songs.” 


We want you to have a copy and 
judge its worth for yourself. So send today, 
for a teacher’s FREE sample copy of 


The 101 Best Songs 


Here are the best of the world’s songs, the 
time-tried favorites, the songs you want at 
the astonishing price of only 7c a copy in 
large lots. There is everything from opera 
to sentiment, from folk songs to songs of 
patriotism, yet all in easy keys, with words 
and music complete. By means get a 
copy and examine it. 


Wonderful Value Think of only 7c 


re a copy for the 
world’s best music, in a handy paper cov- 
ered book, so cheap that you can equip your 
whole school at a most moderate cost. ore you 
decide to buy, write for free sample mentioning name 
of your school. You will surely want to know the 
book, at least. 

: sce: 7c each in 100 lots, 
Amazingly Low Prices: ¢ 573 "cMicag-$100 
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The Hebrews 


(Continued from page 639) 


times they drank a light wine. They drank this from cups 
of brass which they filled from a leather bottle. 

What meats did the Hebrews eat? (The flesh of sheep, 
goats, oxen; pigeons; fish.) Of what was their bread 
made? What was leavened bread? Unleavened? What 
vegetables did they have? What fruits? Sometimes they 
had cheese or butter. What else might they have had? 

Note the blessing before eating, the giving of thanks 
afterward. 

g How David’s people dressed. 

(1) The men— The long, loose tunic of linen, some- 
times covered by a woolen cloak; the band about the head, 
with the apron falling over the shoulders (why)?; the 
sandals — flat pieces of leather protecting the sole of the 
foot, held in place by means of a strap. Do you wonder 
that they must wash their feet before entering a house? 

(2) The women — Much the same style of dress, but 
with fuller and longer tunics, and undergarments with 
sleeves. The material for their garments was often more 
finely woven, especially the girdles. They were fond of 
bright colors, especially scarlet, and of jewelry, so that they 
had many and handsome necklaces, bracelets, and rings of 
silver or gold. They wore turbans on their heads, and when 
they appeared in public, which was seldom, their faces were 
closely veiled. 

(3) The soldiers — The king and his son wore helmets 
of bronze, coat of mail, leather or cloth coat, with small 
plates of copper fastened on so as to overlap each other, 
protectors of leather or copper for the legs. Most of the 
soldiers, however, had no armor for protection, but went 
to war wearing just their ordinary clothes. 

h Their weapons — Clubs, slings, bows and arrows, with 
swords for the king and his son. Their enemies also used 
wooden spears, tipped with points of iron, swords, javelins, 
and shields of hides stretched over a metal or wooden frame. 

zt David as king — Jerusalem made the capital of the 
kingdom. 

3 The story of Solomon. 

The great temple. 

The celebrating of feast days and fast days in this temple. 


IV The Christ Child. 

The Child of Promise — Promised to Abraham, to David, 
to the Hebrew people, to all mankind; through all the years 
since the promise had been made these people had been 
waiting, hoping, believing, longing — never doubting. 

The coming of the Great King — the King that Abraham, 
David, the whole Hebrew nation had been waiting for — 
the Great King, yet a tiny Babe; His coming heralded by 
angels; the announcement made to shepherds who were 
watching their flocks on those same hills on which David 
and David’s people had watched their flocks since the time 
of Abraham; the advance courier a bright, bright star; 
His bassinette a manger; His palace a stable; His earthly 
mother and father a sweet young woman and a plain but 
sensible carpenter. Let us learn the song the angels sang, 
the story the stars told, the faith of the shepherds and their 
worship, and of the Wise Men and their gifts. 

The Land to which the Christ Child came, the people 
among whom He came, were the land and the people of 
Abraham and ot David; His home and home life were much 
the same as those of the city dwellers in David’s time. 

The difference was that He was the fulfillment of the 
promise that God had made to His Chosen People, the 
promise which had made of them a separate people, the 
looking toward the fulfillment of which had kept them in 
the faith of their fathers, performing the same rites, renewing 
the same covenants. 

Let us remember, too, that that early promise was made 
not only to them, but through them to all mankind, for 
whom “in the City of David a Saviour was born —a 
Saviour Who was Christ the Lord.” 
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Some customs and special features. 

1 Their form of greeting — bowing themselves to the 
earth. 

2 The regulation ot their food, and many details of life 
by law, as, for instance, hog meat considered unclean; 
leavened and unleavened bread; the height of the walls 
around their roofs, etc. 

3 The burning of a dim light in every home all night. 

4 Hospitality. 

5 The washing of a guest’s feet. 

6 How they reckoned time — by the moon, beginning a 
new year after their seventh month. 

7 How they wrote — On sheets of paper made from the 
papyrus plant or on the skins of sheep or goats — parch- 
ment; their ink; their pen—a stylus; sharp-pointed 
wooden instrument; short tines, many columns on one 
page, written from left to right; sheets joined together in a 
roll around a stick, or perhaps two sticks — thus making a 
“scroll.” Their earlier writing had been on stones, and 
many of their stories were merely told from father to son 
as the generations passed. 

8 Signs of mourning; signs of joy. 

9 Their musical instruments — timbrel, harp, flute, etc. 


TuIncs To Do 

1 Work out Abraham’s camp on the sand-table. 

Make, in detail, a large tent; a house such as David’s was. 

Represent on the sand-table a shepherd scene in Palestine. 

Make posters of: Noah, his family, and the animals 
leaving the ark; the meeting of Isaac and Rebecca; the 
finding of Moses; Ruth gleaning in the field of Boaz; David 
being anointed by the Prophet Samuel; the meeting be- 
tween David and Goliath;. the star appearing to the 
shepherds; the Wise Men on their way to Bethlehem. 

Make free-hand cuttings of a staff; a crook; a water 
bottle; a lamp and a candle-stick such as David might have 
used. 

Form paper into a scroll. 

In connection with a study of the prismatic colors, make 
a color chart. 

2 Language. 

Dramatize: A shepherd scene in Palestine; an evening 
encampment of Abraham’s household; the separation ot 
Abraham and Lot; the meeting of Joseph and his father in 
Egypt; scenes from the boyhood of David. 

Memorize: the Twenty-third Psalm; the song of theangels. 

Re-tell the stories or parts ot stories. 

Make booklets containing sentences made by the children 
on selected topics. 

3 Music. 

“ Away in a Manger.” 
“O Little Town ot Bethlehem.” 
“We Three Kings of Orient Are.” 
4 Picture Study. 
The Madonnas. 
The Annunciation — Murillo 
The Holy Night — Fuerstein 
The Nativity — Lerolle 
Magi on the Way to Bethlehem — Portaels 
Christ in the Temple — Hoffman 
5 Physical Education 
Sowing seed. 
Cutting grain with a sickle. 
Binding grain into sheaves. 
Grinding the grain. 
Exercises for: using bow and arrow; sling, spear; 
lifting weights; throwing. 
Getting water from well. 
Following the Star (Marching). 


Bibliography 
Christ Child — Tales — Proudfoot 
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50,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 
too Copies from one hand-made original. Cost 
ac for each set. Write your dealer for circular 


or 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY 
166 N. Wells Street CHICAGO 


DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
8un Ventilatioe 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
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Maxixe Ladies’ 


Safety Razor 


Ready for the occasion which requires 
eveni ng gown or bathing suit. 
AVOI DANGEROUS METH- 
ODS OF REMOVING HAIR. 
The ordinary safety razor is too wide 
P\ for the curves under the arms. 
\ The “Maxixe” is made just for this 
perpose. only %o of an inch wide. 


* is beautifully gold 
P packed one in a box, four 
lades By - a cake of antiseptic soap. 
Mailed direct on recei pt of $1.00 
or with 15 extra blades, $2.00 
OVERLAND MFG. CO. 
73 West 23rd St. 
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NOWATER 


““GLUEY” Stays Creamy 
Until the Last Drop is Used 
— No Waste 


Tests have proven that Gluey exposed to the 
air for twelve months remained creamy and in 
condition to use without having to add water. 


Such economy and the inimitable quality of 

Gluey are the basic reasons for its universal 

preference in Schools, Colleges, Libraries and 
ces. 


SPECIFY “GLUEY” 
Send 10 Cents for Full Size Handy Tube 





THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 
Columbus Dept. 101 Ohie 
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A Letter from Japan 


(Continued from page 670) 


rocating picture cards or their own pieces. 
We are already prepared to meet at any time 
any offer on the matter. Furthermore, we 
have written to some of those interested in the 
cause of education throughout the world for co- 
operation with us. We have not our own con- 
ditions as regards the exchange. The number, 
the kinds and the subjects are to be subject 
to reasonable request by you. We shall be 
very much obliged if you would kindly not only 
co-operate with us in the subject, but also 
transmit the import of the present to the 
schools in your district. We have the pleasure 
of sending you our organ magazine, the Senku, 
Pioneer in English, the August number, under 
a separate cover, hoping to be favored with 
yours in return. 

Thanking you in anticipation for your 
valued and esteemed support in every way 
forever hereafter, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
KEUSHIN IKEHARA 
Director, Nippon Kyoikusha Kyokwai, 
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Miss Jennie B. Adams, Associate Manager 
of the Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters at 
Lincoln, says they paid over $2062.00 last 
year for diseased appendixes. No one around 
this office seems to know to what use the 
T. C. U. can put the impaired parts, nor how 
much they will pay for a sound appendix. 





Dame Nature’s Housekeeping 


When Autumn’s fields are bare and brown, 
When Autumn skies are deeply blue, 

’Tis then Dame Nature doth begin 

4 Her house-cleaning to do. 


’Tis when she wraps each soft cocoon 
And whisks about the thistle’s down; 

And tucks away the forest flowers, 
The gentian’s cap, the aster’s crown. 


The leaves she piles in gorgeous heaps; 

The brook runs slower o’er its stones; ] 
The woods are hushed; the birds are fle | 

With their sweet tones. | 


Well doth Dame Nature scour and toil “4 * 
So that when Spring blows through the land 

She'll find each thing well kept, well placed, 
The world all ready to her hand! 











— Constance D’Arcy MacKay 
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Dame Fashion revels in 


surprises. She is at her best this 
season! So complete are the changes 
—sorich and varied and lovely arethe new 
and different styles revealed in PHILIPS- 
BORN'S 312-page Fall and Winter 
Shopping Guide that you simply must 
send for your Free copy at oncel 


The minute you get it you will realize why 
IRENE CASTLE, famous style authority, 
acclaims PHILIPSBORN’S style book 
“The Finest of Them All!” 
Lowest Prices in U.S.A. 
When PHILIPSBORN'’S say 
“ Lowest Prices in the U. S. A.” —our three 
million customers know it’s the truth. We 
are the largest and oldest Specialty Mail 
Or House in America. Thirty -two 


years have proved our leadership in styles 
and values. 


We PREPAY Everythin Everything. 
Moneys Worth or Money 


WE PREPAY EVERY CENT OF 
DELIVERY CHARGES! It costs PHILIPS- 
BORN’S One ‘Million Dollars annually to Prepay 
Delivery. Our “Money Back”’ Guarantee insures 
satisfaction, We take the risk. 


Send Coupon or a Postal Today! 


PHILIPSBORN'S 
Department - 711" ~ Caleagp, ll. 
Tl Want a Catalog”! 


| PHILIPSBORN's, Dept. 711, Chicago, Il 
Please send copy of PHILIPSBORN’S Fail and . 
| Winter Style and Shopping Guide to 
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A Study of Indian Life 


(Concluded from November) 
(Grade IT) 
Blanche Bulifant MacFarland 


Principal of Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colo. 


2 The women. F 


We have already learned much of the work of Indian 
women from the things that Nokomis did. So much of 
Indian life was dependent on the work of women that we 
shall want to know about it in detail. 


a Most of us think of our food being prepared for us 
by our mothers or by some woman, but we find that the 
Indian women did much more than that. Very often they 
trapped the game and wild fowls, and collected the nuts, 
maple syrup and honey which the forests supplied; they 
might fish, and gather the wild rice which streams in some 
parts of the country supplied; they gathered the wild fruits 
— apples, grapes, plums, cherries, berries, according to the 
part of the country in which they happened to be; and 
among some of the tribes they did some real farming, 
raising corn (maize), potatoes, pumpkins, tobacco. How 
do you think they might save some of the food for winter? 
(Dry corn and rice; dry the flesh of different animals and 
fish; dry fruits, berries, etc; store away nuts, honey, etc.) 

(1) Cooking — We have learned that they used many 
foods that did not need cooking (berries, fruits, honey, nuts). 
But the Indians liked their meat cooked, and from this they 
soon learned to cook some vegetables and some grains, and 
to make maple syrup. 

The Indian women also made the dishes and served the 
food. Let us determine what dishes they made from wood; 
from clay. What wooden utensils did they have? Bone? 
To what uses did they put the various kinds of baskets they 
made? 


b Shelter — It would seem strange to see our mothers 
and sisters building houses for us to live in, would it not? 
Did Strongarm think it strange? Neither did Hiawatha. 
Nor would Nokomis and Minnehaha expect any other than 
to go out into the forests and cut the poles, then bring 
them to the spot chosen for a home and put them into the 
ground, covering them with the skins they had dressed, 
the bark they had gathered, or the cloth they had woven. 
And, when they decided to move, it was the women who 
carried all of the home possessions and the children. Al- 
ways, at such times, the braves went first, with no luggage 
at all, the squaws following with whatever was to be 
carried. 

The squaws also made the various things used about the 
house. We shall want to know more about these things. 

(1) The dressing of the skins — This was a very im- 
portant task, for, as you know, the Indians used skins for 
covering their wigwams, for blankets, rugs and clothing. 

(2) Clothing — Now we are ready to watch Nokomis 
shape some of these skins into the different garments 
needed. While she is busy with her awl, bone needle and 
sinew thread, we’ll enjoy seeing her lace skins together for 
robes, using tough skins for moccasins, or for snow-shoes, 


fastening strips together, with an overcasting stitch, into- 


leggings, or perhaps making a hunting shirt for some brave, 
or a skirt for a squaw. Sometimes she will decorate these 
gaily with porcupine quills, which she has dyed and flat- 
tened; or with woven feathers of skins of birds, bands of 
fur, a fringe of leather, bits of metal or shell, or perhaps 
with bead embroidery. 

(3) Taking care of the children — We are not surprised 
that the women take care of the children} carrying them. on 
their backs in their queer little pappoose cradles while 
going from place to place, sometimes swinging the cradle 
from a tree while they work. Most of all, perhaps, we 
shall be interested in seeing how these cradles are made, 
with a frame of bark or wood, padded with moss, at the 
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back and in the front a pouch of soft skin laced with buck- 
skin thongs. 

(4) The making of pottery — Perhaps some of us have 
seen not only baskets, but bowls and vases, also, that were 
made by Indians. What material did they use for the 
latter? We find that the making of them involved model- 
ing, moulding, and coiling at first; then polishing the 
surface, by means of scraping; then firing it, by means of 
turning it over live coals. The later Indians learned, also, 
to -_ a dome-shaped oven for this firing, and later a kind 
of kiln. 


V_ Animals the Indians knew 


Already we have learned much of these animals, and what 
they meant to the Indians. Let us see how many we can 
remember by the names the Indians called them. 


VI Some of the things the Indians knew of the heavens 


Many things Nokomis taught him 
Of the stars that shine in heaven, etc. 


VII Transportation 


Would you expect people who lived chiefly by hunting 
to have fixed places of abode, year in, year out? Think of 
all the reasons you can that might cause them to move 
from place to place. Now let’s think of all the ways they 
might travel. 


VIIL Interesting customs and beliefs 


Only brief mention will be made here, of some of the most 
important; but this is a topic of splendid interest, and 
covered by such a wealth of myth and legend, as well as 
historical fact, that teachers will do well to cull them over 
and lead their pupils into some of the beauty, some of the 
weirdness, some of the ignorance (?) and some of the wisdom 
of this people so soon to be lost to us. 

From our poem take 

1 Hiawatha’s Fasting — Apply this to the life of every 
Indian boy. 

2 Blessing the Cornfields. 

The work of the Medicine Man. 

The Peace Pipe. 

Story telling —as illustrated by the wedding feast, etc. 
Their belief in Gitche Manito, and his ways of reveal- 
ing himself. Many other things may be included — some 
should be, as: 

a The Sun Dance. 

b The War Dance. 

¢ Wampum, and what it meant to them. 


> Ore CO 


IX Picture Writing 

This topic, as given in the poem, will call for some 
adjusting. Without attempting to make such young 
children see the full significance of all of this, cause it to 
seize upon their fancy, lead them to learn and use some of 
the Indian symbols, perhaps to invent some of their own. 
Leave with them some knowledge of 

1 Materials used. 

2 Symbols. 

3 What the Indians wrote of. 

4 What this means to us. 


In conclusion, perhaps it is best to say little of the Indians 
of to-day. In later years, it will help the children to have 
had this idealized conception of the First Americans woven 
into their lives. There is much in such a study to call to 


Ye who love a nation’s legends 
Love the ballads of a people, 


Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 
Who have faith in God and nature. 
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“Impossible to be dispens 
with or done without; absolutely 
necessary or requisite? 

This word best describes 
WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


in the schoolroom and in the 
library of every teacher. 


WHEN Questions arise in the history 


recitation, in language work, in spell- 
ing, or about noted people, places, 
foreign words, synonyms, pronunci- 
ation, new words, flags, state seals, 
etc., you will find the answer in this 
“Supreme Authority.” There is a 
need in every class every day. 

WHY not suggest to your 
principal or superin- 
tendent that 
a copy 
supplied 


for your 
school ? 


Write for “Sines 
Specimen Pages, 
Terms, etc. 


G.& C.MERRIAM CO.,Springfield, Mass. 











Emblems and Rings of Brew De 
CLASS the asking. Pin shown bere with 
PINS any leteens, eassenals or exten. 
Silver or Gold Plate, 50c each or $5.00 per dos. 


Wales Emblem Co., Dept. 5 Valley Trast Bidg., Palmyra, Pa. 


Living Pictures of 
Mother Goose 


(Continued from page 632) 
12 Rhyme 


Simple Simon went a-fishing, 
To try and catch a whale; 
All the water he had with him 
Was in his mother’s pail. 


Picture 


Boy carelessly dressed in overalls, 
slouched straw hat, bare feet. Sits on 
a high stool, holds fishing rod, the line 


dropped into a large pail of water. 


13 Song — Little Girl — “I Love 


Little Pussy” 


I love little pussy, her coat is so warm, 


And if I don’t hurt her she’ll do me no harm, 


I’ll sit by the fire and give her some food, 
And pussy will love me because I am good. 


Picture 


Child dressed in white and pink 
flowered dress, white stockings and pink 


hair ribbon. 


She strokes a kitten, either a live or 


toy one. 


14 Song—Third, fourth, or fifth grade 


girl — “Bye, Baby Bunting” 





A Stronger 
Clearer Voice 


For You 


D° you realize how much voice fatigue 
has to do with nerve strain and weari- 
ness after the long day in the classroom? 
Yet famous singers and speakers can 
use their voices for hours without strain. 
The only difference 
between their throat 
and yours is the de- 
velopment of the vo- 
calorgan. They have 
been trained to use 
the all-important 
: Hyo-Glossus muscle 
and eliminate al] 
strain on the other parts of the delicate 
vocal mechanism. A well developed vo- 
cal organ with a Hyo-Glossus muscle that 
functions properly is the secret of all 
voca] power. 


100% IMPROVEMENT 
GUARANTEED 


You can have the same training — 
greatly simplified—that the international 
singers and speakers have had in the stu- 
dios of Europe. Professor Feuchtinger, 
world famous maestro, will give ‘you his 
wonderful training right in your home 
and by mail. Thin, weak voices grow 
strong and clear as a result of his scien- 
tific silent exercises. 






























































Bye, Baby Bunting, 


Daddy’s gone a-hunting, Singing It will be easier to lead 


5 ogee voices when your own is 
& fh T E E TAI N if E N T To get a little rabbit skin, strong and rich. And many teachers have 


To wrap the Baby Bunting in. ste : - - aes’ 

How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, utilized Professor Feuchtinger’s princi- ) 

Page stay Rect Peo to pecs ea ples in developing the voices of their 
si Weidays Sine Sho, ———————— Repeat the whole song, and second |} pupils with remarkable success. | 
ete. For all ages and eccasions | New Minstrel Shows, i “Wrap the Baby Buntin ; 
aa time repent, “Weap the Baby Bunting FREE BOOK | 


Musical Comedies, and Re- 
Child dressed in white sings as she Explains Prof. Feuchtinger’s method 


T. S. DENISON & CO. | vues, suitable for high school 
623 So. yaeaas Dept. $7 | and college presentation. 
sways a good-sized hammock contain-|} of voice culture. History and explana- 
ing a large doll. tion of famous system. It is free to you. 


Write to-day. 























[ How to Reduce 
your Weight 


OU NEED not carry Ss 


aching agg Agger No || Perfect Voice Institute 
ually as attractive: Bo-Peep, Eliza- _ Studio 3860 
beth, Elspeth, Betsy and Bess, Boy 1922 Sunnyside Ave. 
Blue. 
One or two extra musical numbers 
will vary the program sufficiently. 
Our entertainment proved a decided 
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Individual Name Pencils 








: FOR PERSONAL USE FOR GIFTS 
success, which netted us over seventy 
? Birthdays 
dollars. Holidays 
Less time was consumed from regu- Greetings 
lar work, the excitement among the Prizes 





children reduced, the public seemed 
leased with the program. 

, The statye of Victory resting on a ce. Sana 

large column pedestal occupies a prom- PERSONAL—INEXP 

inent place in, the hall of the school} Name Stamped on Very High Grade Pencils 

building, purchased from the proceeds Placed in Nice White or Floral Covered Box 

of “Living Pictures of Mother Goose.” | Bex of Three 35 Box of Six 50e Box of Twelve T5e 


A NEW HISTORICAL. PAGEANT|——————— 
‘‘The Lighted Torch,” or “Columbia Transformed” 


Deals with American History and the Temperance Question. It can be 
adapted to any school. Teachers hail it as the very thing to use in cele- 
brating Eighteenth Amendment Day, January 16. For further information 
write to the LINCOLN-LEE LEGION, WESTERVILLE, OHIO. 
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New Encyclopedia Meets De- 
mands for Modern School 
Material 


In putting into effect the new educational 
methods of the problem-project type, teachers 
find plenty of literature setting forth the 
underlying principles of these methods, and 
describing their technique and practical aims. 
There are many text-books also which indicate 
how these methods may be used in this or 
that specific subject. But little had been 
done by the school world to provide the teacher 
with the actual motivated material upon which 
the success of these methods depends. The 
teacher has, so to speak, been given the 

und plans of the edifice and the architect’s 
ideal sketches, but the most important of all 
— the finding and selection of the appropriate 
building material— this has been left more 
or less to chance inspiration. 


For this reason the teaching world may well 
greet with enthusiasm the appearance of a 
set of books which seem specifically designed 
to fill the place left vacant in the shelves of 
the new educational libraries. The work in 
question is Compton’s “Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia,”’ published last spring by F. E. Compton 
& Company, Chicago. 

While this new work is an encyclopedia, in 
the sense that it is alphabetically arranged 
and covers all branches of knowledge, in 
other respects it departs radically in spirit 
and style from the encyclopedic traditions. 
Apparently the editors of this set of books 
began their task with some such thought in 
mind as this: “Every subject under the sun 
has somewhere an interesting point of contact 
with ordinary human experience. We shall 
find that point of contact, and present the 
subject, starting from there.” There is 
nothing essentially new in this idea. It has 








into your teaching? You can 


Real, Practical Help 


The Kindergarten Children’s 
Hour is a collection of actual 
experiences in handling and de_ 
veloping thousnads of children 
Every bit of the ample contents 
is of tested and proved worth. 
This inspiring information is col- 
lected in interesting, readable 
form under the capable editor- 
ship of Miss Lucy Wheelock, 
head of the Wheelock School for 
Kindergartners and one of America’s foremost 
authorities on child training. In these books you 
will find the answer to the problems which trouble 
you most and which mar your school year. 


The Difficult Child 


You know that every class has its difficult children 
—children whose unfortunate temperament dis- 
turbs your entire class. One book in this helpful 
set treats with just such children, gives you even 
a clearer understanding of their nature and makes 
it almost easy to handle them. So one classroom 
a vanishes at the touch of these wonderful 
s. 


Then there are four other volumes, each aiding you 
in some particular branch of your work. Each 
volume is helpful, authoritative and of proved 
help in the classroom. 


The Aid They Give You 


Here is just the help which you will find in the 
Kindergarten Children’s Hour: 








Teachers, make 1923 a 
BETTER and a HAPPIER year 


The holidays are almost here — how about the new term, 1923? Would you like it to 
be a better sehoo] year — a peer which brings 


nd the secret of suc i 
garten Children’s Hour — five wonder volumes to help primary or kindergarten teachers. 





Send the coupon in to-day 


--————-—-—-—-—--— COUPON 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Private Library Department 
2a PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Please send me the five volumes of the KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
I will pay $2.50 within seven days after receipt of the books, and $2.00 a month thereaft 
months; or $11.88 within seven days after receipt of the books, if I pay in full. 
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you more happiness and puts real pleasure 
a year in the fascinating pages of the Kinder- 


Vol. 1 130 stories your pupils 


will love. 
Vol. 2 Hundreds of occupa- 
tions, using materials 
that cost little or 
nothing. 
Vol. 3 A charming way to 
interest your pupils in 
the everyday things and 
open their eyes to the 
wonderful world in 
which they live. 


Vol. 4 35 problems of child tralaing thet help 
in handling troublesome pupils. 
Vol. 5 135 songs that will be favorites in your 


classroom, as they have in a thousand 
others. 


You need the help of these books to start the New 
Year right and you can get them for examination 
without its costing you a cent. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just fill in the coupon right now and mail it in to 
us to-day. e will then send you the complete 
a indengecten Children’s Hour for your examina- 
tion. If they are not just the books you know 
you need, return them to us within a week at our 
expense. But if you find they will help you, as 
they have helped thousands of other teachers, 
send us $2.50 and pay $2.00 per month for the 
next 5 months, or $11.88 in full payment. You 
need these ks now. You want the New Year 
to be a better, happier year. 


If satisfactory 
er for five 
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in fact, been the basis of all great teaching 
since the world began. But here, for the first 
time, we find it actually applied to the sys- 
tematic treatment of the whole broad field 
of learning. 

Every article in this new encyclopedia is 
“‘a problem worked out on the project plan,” 
to use the language of modern pedagogy. 
Starting always from some familiar ground 
the article proceeds, with all the unity and 
sequence of a fine narrative, to lead the 
reader, step by step, through such intricacies 
and technicalities as may arise, to a satisfying 
and well-rounded conclusion. 

With rare delight, the editors have foreseen 
the difficulties most likely to beset the first 
approach to each subject, and have carefully 
disposed of them. On the other hand, the 
dead wood of obvious definitions and non- 
essential details which traditionally clings 
around so many educational topics has been 
cleared away, getting the reader quickly down 
to significant facts. 

The pictures, of which there are literally 
thousands, have been selected and arranged 
with the same purposeful method as the text. 
Each picture has a definite message brought 
out clearly in the explanatory legends. It 
would be difficult to find a subject likely to 
arise in classroom work which is not given full 
pictorial treatment. For example, instead of 
beginning the article on North America with 
the statement that it is a “Continent situated 
in the northern hemisphere included between 
lat. 7° N., lat. 71° N., long. 55° W., and long. 
168° W., with an area of 10,050,000 square 
miles,”’ etc., Compton’s begins as follows: 

“When we look back upon the history of 
North America we cannot but wonder what 
qualities this continent possessed that caused 
it so far to surpass the other ‘new’ worlds in 
the race for people and wealth and power. 
In the short space of four centuries it has 
emerged from barbarism, out-stripped the 
centuries-old civilization of Asia and northern 
Africa, and taken its triumphant place along- 
side of Europe as a leader in the world’s 
progress.” 

There is the problem clearly stated. The 
remainder of the article is devoted to answering 
it, and the answer, of course, is bound to 
include every important fact about North 
America. 

Particular emphasis has been laid upon 
illustrations of industries and of the practical 
application of the sciences in everyday life. 
Whole series of close-up photographic views 
are given of the more important manufacturing 
processes and of the detailed operation of 
modern inventions—all explained in the 
simplest language. The geography articles 
illustrated with “action” pictures bringing 
out the customs and occupations of the 
peoples of the world, instead of the vague and 
impersonal panoramas so commonly employed 
in geographical texts. 

From every point of view, the eight volumes 
of Compton’s Encyclopedia should prove an 
invaluable source of classroom material. A 
teacher could go to these volumes fully con- 
fident of finding the special factual details 
necessary to fill out the prescribed outlines 
of courses. But, what is of far greater im- 
portance, the teacher could be sure of finding 
there countless inspirations and suggestions 
for presenting the required material in an 
interesting and well co-ordinated way to the 
pupils. 


Contributors’ Calendar 
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Shorthand in 30 Days 


Boyd— World's record in ccuracy and simplicity, 
EASILY LEARNED AT HOME. ‘Thousands use itt 
journalistic and business offices. COM- 
E—Instructor, Letter Writer, Dictiona 
and Syllabus. Special Price, $4.50; Resident Course, $50. 
Teach it. Make big Money. independent. 


BOYD BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Cor. 13th & F Sts., R. 111, Washington, D. C. 


Government, 
PLETE COU 














HOME STUDY COURSES 


Normal, High School, Business, a, E ing and 
College ‘Courses leading to the regular Col pn empee i 
Graduate degrees ss — by mall. Now is 
the time to enroll. address, 
CARNEGIE COLLE Gt, ROGERS. OHIO 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 


Cards 34x 5, best stock with envelopes to match, 
cards plate marked, new and neat Christmas design 
engraved in green and red, your name printed with 

selected greeting, making a very personal remem- 
Genees of the highest order for your friends. 10 
cards and envelopes for $1.00 postpaid. No order 
filled for less than $1.00. Sample without your own 
name, 10c. Greeting to be our selection. 


Colonial Printing Co., Box “P’’ Mansfield, Ohio 


PRIMARY HELPS 


BOOKS. 








Seat Occupation. Two hundred devices. . . . 10c 
Literary Gems. Arranged ky seasons 64 pp 10c 
Practical Speaker. Special Days 64 pp. 10c 
A Dog of Flanders. ela Ramee S80pp. 15¢ 
Merry Melodies. Wordsand music. 64pp. . 20c 
Natural Reading. First three years. 68 pp 20c 
Methods and Suggestions. All subjects. 8Opp . . 20c 
CARDS. 
Primary Alphabet Cards. Letters and punc- 
tuation . 15¢ 
Primary Arithmetic Cards. Figures and signs 15ce 
Primary Composition Cards.  - ten colors 15e 
Primary Language Cards. Forty lessons . . I5¢ 
a = peed Gem Cards. 140 Primary » 
. . c 
Literary el 80 Authors, “48 cards 25e¢ 
Sewing Cards. Twelve designs 15¢ 
Sent on receipt of price, postpaid 
Aay Seven of the above 80c, postpaid All the above $1.40, postpaid 


C. W. GRAHAM, Publisher, Cameron, Illinois 








CREAT 


Price Reductions 
‘‘PRANG CATALOG ”’ 


iPRANC 
[CATALOGUE 


| @ 


THE PRANC COMPANY 


} 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





DRAWINC, ART and 
HANDWORK SUPPLIES 


You Need It— Send for It! 
And Save Money ! 


THE PRANC COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO 
118 E. 25th Street NEW YORK CITY 














“PETER RABBIT’S BIRTHDAY” 


“Peter Rabbit at the Farm” and other Peter 
Rabbit stories for teachers to read to kinder- 
garten and primary classes. Splendid for 
holiday gifts. Send ten cents in stamps for 


sample and free catalogue. 
HENRY ALTEMUS COMPANY 


“Secrets everywhere you go! 
Long black stockings in a row, 
Wreaths of holly, 

Bells that chime, 
That is jolly Christmas time.” 





The Christmas Tree 


Harriet H. Pierson 


Which tree do boys and girls like best, 
In North or South, in East or West? 
I’m sure that they will all agree 

On one, just one — the Christmas tree. 


Oh, common are sunshine and flowers, 

And common are raindrop and dew, 

And the gay little footsteps of children, 

And common the love that holds true. 

So, Lord, for our commonplace mercies, 

That straight from Thy hand are bestowed, 

We are fain to uplitt our thanksgivings — 

Take, Lord, the long debt we have owed! 
— Margaret E. Sangster 





Concerning Cards 


I’m very glad for Christmas cards, 
And birthday cards are fun; 
A valentine is always fine, 
But when all’s said and done, 
I know a kind that’s best of all, 
Although you work so hard; 
So much to learn before you earn 
That June promotion card! 
— Daisy D. Stephenson 





When the Woods Turn Brown 


How will it be when the woods turn brown. 
Their gold and crimson all dropped down, 
And crumbled to dust? Oh, then as we lay 
Our ear to earth’s lips we shall hear her say, 
“Tn the dark, I am seeking new gems for my 
P= crown” 
We will fvem of green leaves when the 
woods turn brown.”—Lucy Larcom 





“A little fir grew in the midst of the wood, 
Oh, there in his evergreen dress he stood. 
His — were sweet with the balsam 

smell, 


he, — 
The very best kind of a Christmas tree.” 
— Henry Van Dyke 


His needles were green where the snow fell, 
And always contented and happy was 






Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 


Books 


The Questions asked by the ae of New York 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as t for the com- 
of the work in GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, HIGH 
CHOOLS and for TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 
The only books up-to-date, as the new questions are 
added after each oe 
The questions are -by topics maki the 
books SUITABLE FOR C Ss USE: with the LATE 
EXAMINATION PAPERS at the end of the books. 
Used for review work in nearly every school in New 
York State and in the best schools in every state in 


the Union. 
47 SUBJECTS 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 1244% Discount. 
doz. or more co; 7, come, 
SEND FOR CAT. 





A NEW eed ee 


y C. Palmer, B. 
PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
comelied to meet the need for special mental work 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades. Classes that 
= this book thoroughly need have no fear of mental 
tests in any examinations. 
Price, 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 124% Dis- 
count; 1 doz. or more, 25% Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
to day. What to have pupils do. What questions 
to ask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this book, 
with questions at the bottom of each page for the use 
of teachers preparing for examinations. Price of the 
complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of Sheet, 34x 5— Colored. Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Kop your pupils busy and they will give you no 


troub 
SPECIAL OFFER 
To introduce this work we will send the five complete 
sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


REPORT CARD 


These cards are — 7 for keeping a record 
the standing of your pupils for each review 


during the 

term or year. One card answers for one pupil a whole 
year. are ai for the signature of the 
ts each month. Size of each, 744x4 inches. 

30 cts. Send 12 cts. 


, 12 cts. per doz.; 3 doz., 
for sample dozen. 


For any of the above books, address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Dept. A 
117 Seneca St., Buffale, N. Y. 











YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 
BUT YOUR NOSE? : 
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M.TRILETY,. Face Specialist, 





1326 Vine Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











BEFORE 
absolute necessity > so to make the 





AFTER 
wise; it will injure your welfare! 
constantly make rests the failure or success of your 
Which is to be _— ultimate destiny? 


Upon the impression 





oe tell Not J SI yy My latest 
2s possi 3h own 6 satisfaction Nose-Shaper, “Tpapos Model 25”, U.S. Patent, with six 

hich is ~~ Ft, tty will find | adjustable pressure regulators and made of light polished 
fs ja Some! ipdeine you greatly, not, whelly, metal, corrects now Hiicheped soem without opessticn. 
therefore it to “ your , safely and permanently iseased cases excepted 

PERMIT NO cum to as SEE YOU LOOKING OTHER not interfere with one’s work, being worn at night. 


times, PEiaat wo Our 10 Se which tells you how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost if not satisfactory. 
i517 Ackerman Bidg. 


Also For Sate at Riker-Hegeman, Liggett’s. and other First Class Drug Stores. 


Binghamton, N.Y. 











The Winter Brook 


Marian Willard 


Do you dream, little brook, in the long night, 
*Neath your blanket of soft white snow? 

Do you dream of the light of the sunshine bright, 
When the nodding daisies grow? 


Do you dream as you sleep ’neath the winter stars, 
That the snow-drifts that o’er you sweep, 

Are the spirits of flowers from the summer hours 
That a guard and a watch will keep? 





Weaving a Rug 
Margaret L. Lawson, Washington, D. C. 


A form of handwork that is adapted to children of 
second grade age, and that lends itself admirably to the 
course of study for that grade, is weaving. It is especially 
suited to the Indian and Pastoral units. Indian rugs, 
blankets, etc., can be woven in miniature, or more elaborate 
articles can be made, such as dolls’ muffs or tam-o’-shanters. 
Weaving affords opportunity for the teaching of design also. 

For the weaving, a frame is, of course, necessary. Here 
are directions for a simple rug that is good for beginners. 
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To make the loom, cut the stiff cardboard, 6” by 8”. 
Draw a line }” from each eight-inch edge, parallel to the 
edge and punch holes along this line }” apart. Thread 
with macrame or common red or green cord. 

Cut wool in 14” lengths and weave over one, under one, 
leaving the ends to make a fringe. No needle or bodkin 
is necessary, except for the threading. To take off, cut 
the frame from the rug. Trim the ends and the rug is 
complete. 





Japanese Handkerchiefs 


Emily E. Cummings, Pennsylvania 


Children, big or small, ofttimes will forget to bring to 
school, or will lose on their way to it, a very necessary article 
called a handkerchief. 

And some pupils, especially those afflicted with colds in 
their heads, find themselves in a very embarrassing position, 
due to the lack of a handkerchief. 

Considering it to be a most sanitary arrangement, I 
always use soft, plain paper napkins as handkerchiefs for 
a cold in the head, which I burn after using. 

My pupils “caught the idea” from me, and so it became 
the custom to ask me to give them “Japanese handker- 
chiefs”? whenever they came to school without them. 





Free to Teachers 


Introductory Course in 


Practical School Discipline 


OULD you like to win the respect, 
admiration and obedience of every 
pupilin your room? Youcan. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A.B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


‘Why Children Misbehave 


with the newest schoo) 
lans of Project-Problem, 
ocialized Recitation, Ac- 
celera Classroom 
Work, etc. 

Don’t be without this 
book. It means success 
in the all-important part 
of your life work—disci- 


How would you control 
Inattention, eating, 
Disobedience, 





Course points the way to Pline control For you 
surely must realize that 
fs . of all. pave. the highest academic 





ability is-futile without 

the other vital essential 

of proper line. 

Remember—no cost—no atone. Simply sign and 
mali the appen coupon. 


International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 312 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





Get the facts of 
EDUCATIONAL 
SALESMANSHIP 


F you are ambitious to extend your edu- 

cational usefulness, to do a significant work 

and to earn a significant return, consider 
Educational Salesmanship. 


The recent publication of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia =n created an opportunity such 
as never existed in this field before. Here is 
a new, vital force in education in both school 
and home. Here at last is the kind of thing 
the educational world been looking for! 
Already thousands of educators have endorsed 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. F. E. 
- “e Spaulding, head of the Department of Education, 
a "a ale University, says: 
“As a practical rae for young 


people, it has no rival. 
A woman principal in one of our large cities 
recently wrote: 


“T never thought about selling books 
before, but I know I can sell Compton’s, 
and I know from my experience with 
children how much good it will do.” 


Never has any set of books been so highl 
endorsed and so eagerly accepted as Compton's 
Pictured Encyclo 4 


Our national advertising is bringing in re- 
quests for the books from every of the 














Bad Temper 





INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE 
Dept. 3/2 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Without cost or obligation on m 
art, please send me at once Prof. 
eery’s Introductory Course in Prac- 
tical School Discipline. 





ee 











country. Our sales force of over is com- 
prised mostly of former school peo The 
earnings of the entire force average from $50 
per week to $5000 per year. 


If you are interested now, or are likely to 
neesasten in 7ane, Seite to Mr. 2S Line 
or particulars of this pleasant and profitable 
work. There is no obligation attached. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., 
58 E. Washington Street, Chicago 
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King Winter 


It’s getting colder. Mother says 
g Winter’s come to town 
And brought his icy, snowy clothes 
And probably his crown. 


And sure enough, when I look out 
Our window, I can see 
His diamonds all along the twigs 
Of our old cherry tree! 
— Charles Wilder 





Christmas Eve 


Our hearts to-night are open wide, 
The grudge, the grief are laid aside; 
The path and porch are swept of snow, 
The doors unlatched; the hearthstones 
glow — 
No visitor can be denied. 


All tender human homes must hide 
Some wistfulness beneath their pride; 
: Compassionate and humble grow 

, Our hearts to-night. 


Let empty chair and cup abide! 
Who knows? Some well-remembered stride 
May come as once so long ago — 
Then welcome, be it friend or foe! 
There is no anger can divide 
Our hearts to-night.—Christopher Morley 





Mary went a-shopping, 
At the happy Christmas time. 
She had one penny in her purse, 
One dollar and one dime. 


Just one penny in her purse! 
And the jumping-jack cost seven. 

But she changed her silver dime to cents 
And that, you see, made eleven. 


Her mamma’s book was worth five dimes, 
And she had none, but then 

She changed her dollar into dimes 
And that, you see, made ten. 


And then, because she had been taught 
"Tis well to keep in store, 

She took home in her pocket-book 
Five dimes and pennies four.— Sel. 





The Touch Divine! 


The Christ-Child by the river’s brink, 
*Mongst other babes at play, 

Took water from the lapping wave 
And deftly molded clay. 

Sparrows He fashioned, mourning doves, 
The lark, the crested jay, 

And ever, as He Joosed His hold, 
They swiftly sped away. 


While yet they held nor hue nor shape, 
An impulse seemed to rise 

Within their cold and earthly breasts 
To urge them to the skies. 

Scarce could they wait the final touch; 
Straight as the arrow flies 

Upward they wing’d to azure heights, 
As vying for a prize. 


Christ-Child, our thoughts are like the stone, 
Where vine nor brier clings; 
Our hearts are empty as the nest 
Where no bird sits and sings; 
Our deeds are idle as the spray 
The reckless fountain flings. 
Lay on our lives Thy touch “divine, 
Transform us, grant us wings! 
— Nora Archibald Smith 











PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
of LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient Teachers’ Agency is a very 
serviceable institution for school boards and teachers. The 
right teacher in the right position means the highest success 
for both teacher and pupil $3 $$ $3 $$ 

















3000 Teachers Wanted. All kinds. 

Contracts waiting. National Teachers’ 

Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mgr. Home 

office, Philadelphia. Branches: Pittsburgh, 

Syracuse, N. Y., Northampton, Mass. No 
fee till elected. 


Eastern = Agency 


ESTABLISHED (i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


S&S Beacon Street, Boston. 


Telephone Connection 





The time to be registered with an agency is all the time 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
feachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS 





Of Boston, 
120 Boylston St. 
AND SCHOOLS. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS’N 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 8! Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 




















The salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an Agency registration 
70 Fifth Avenue, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency *°stw youn 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
about schools Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 


WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 


Gur Pe cape is es Our Service Unexcelled 


BraANcH OFFICES: 
Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
Los Angeles, Calif., Chamber of Commerce 
Kansas City, Mo., 230 Rialto Bldg. 








Roe CKY MT TEACH CHERS 


AGENCY 


410 U-S.NaT Bann BLOG Denver. COLo 
WM. RUFFER, Ph. D., Manager 

















This is an age of specialists — it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
1215 State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


We have calls all the time for the well qualified teacher in either grade or high 
school. The supply never equals the demand for superior teachers. We now 
need especially well qualified teachers for Primary Grades, Primary and Elemen- 
tary Supervisors and Professors of Primary Methods for Normal School. 


MARY FRANCES WILSON, Manager 








Employ an Agency to act as your business manager 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK A CO.. gr vopetetes 
adelphia, Pa. 




















2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 1420 ay ay he 1221 Pearl St., Denver, Colo 

is Duis Ras Src. Rie easter chines Mt Se) ett Ren Boa 
i. ve. 

0 Union Dilaye Bldg. Syracens. N.Y. cGee Street, "Kansas City, Mo. 510 Spring Street Sie Umea Ca 
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Speakers, Dialogues, and En- 


PLAYS tertainments. Catalog Free. 


AMES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. B Clyde, Ohio 





66T hin?! A book on applied psychology: teaches 
Think you to THINK constructively: increas- 
es Faith and Success, Postpaid $1.00. 
John James, Publisher, Box 912, Nashville, Tenn. 





NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL HANNEMANN HOSPITAL OF CHICAGO 


Accredited. 3-yr. course. Requirements: good health, 
age 19-35, good character, high school diploma or its 
equivalent. Text books, uniforms, maintenance and 
Pag Gey Separate home for nurses. Address 
Supt., 10, 2814 Ellis Ave., Chicago. Ill. 


a REE CATALOG Sis SnoSucnoen i cuiss - SI 
Either pin illustrated made with any 3 let- 
ters and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel. 
Silver plate, 20¢ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling 
silver, 40€ ea., $4.00 doz. Write for catalog 

TS ented géid pins and rings. 
34 


Bastian Bros.Co. 418 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 


WEEKS FOr =) 


e 
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You've heard your 

neighbor praise the Path- 

finder, the wonderful {Jlustrated 

news and story paper published at 

Washington for people everywhere. This 

paper is the Ford of the publishing world; has 

half a million subscribers. Chuck full ofjust the kind of reading 
you want, Unequaled digest of the world’s news. Question Box 
answers your questions. Stunts for children; real fun for all. Excit- 
ing serial story starts soon. Send 15 cents (coin or stamps) today 


for this big $1 paper 13 weeks. You will be more than pleased. 
PATHFINDER, 662 Langdon Sta., WASHINGTON, D. C. 








CHRISTMAS PLAYS 

Send for Catalogue A, a selected list of over 150 

children’s plays, including 20 Christmas plays. 

Your name and address on a post card brings it 
without charge or obligation. 

OLD TOWER PRESS, Ltd., 431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. 

Theoretical and practical class work throughout. ll 

departments. Maintenance provided as well as an 

allowance each month. For further information write. 


Supt. Nursing School, 2448 Washington Bivd., Chicago, III. 


SPEECHES - ESSAY $ - DEBATES 


We have for saie prepared speeches, orations, es- 
says, discourses, and addresses on 1,300 different 
subjects. Also debates on both sides of 200 subjects. 
We will write on any new subject at a very reason- 
able rate. All work done by college graduates. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money adlonded. Send 
for our free catalogue explaining our business and 
congemeas Se of 1,500 subjects. 

Colum! Information Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


By PROP. HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS 
Berkeley, Cal. 


For Use in Grades IV. and V. 


I have found it a most helpful and valu- 
able book. Mr. Fairbanks has the power 
of vitalizing his geography stories for chil- 
dren, and this most helpful and delightful 
quality is in evidence on every page of this 
new book. I shall certainly recommend its 
use in my nature study classes. 

Anna Botsrorp Comsrocr’ 
Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 


235 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated 
Cloth, 75 cents 











Educational Publishing Company 


Chicago 


Boston 4 New York 





A “Thank You’”’ Day 


Apples red, and apples yellow, 

Apples juicy, apples mellow; 

Popcorn, grapes and chestnuts sweet, 
Smiles for all we chance to meet. 

Time for helping, time for play, 

These make up a “Thank You” or. 





Mr. Stove 


Old Mr. Stove, upon his back, 
He carries pots and kettles. 

He stretches and he yawns, I think, 
Before to sleep he settles. 

Four black feet has Mr. Stove, 

A round pipe-tail that lifts above. 


Mr. Stove, he looks to me 
Like an enormous kitty. 
His red coal eyes are shining bright, 
His sides are smooth and pretty. 
His fire insides are very hot; 
I think he purrs, and not the pot. 


Like a cat, he loves to stay 
In the kitchen every day. — Sel. 





Redwing 


Down by the lake where the grasses grow, 
Down where the breezes whisper low, 
There on a slender rush asway 
Redwing calls this gladsome day: 

“‘Okalee! Okalee! O-ka-lee!” 


Black is his coat as a starless night; 

Orange and red on his wings flash bright. 

Hark, now his mate pipes the same clear call, 

Over the marsh and the reed grass tall: 
“‘Okalee! Okalee! O-ka-lee!” 


Redwing goes like a dart from a bow, 
Off to the nest tucked snug and low. 
Never his home or his babes you'll see, 
Though you may list to his piping free: 
“Okalee! Okalee! O-ka-lee!” 
— Daisy D. Stephenson 





Just Moved 


I’m feeling pretty lonesome. 
And don’t know what to do; 

I guess if you had just moved in 
You’d feel the same way, too. 


The folks are all so busy, 
My dad says, “‘Clear the way.” 
And mother hands a cooky out 
And tells me, “Go and play.” 


I feel so lost and poky, 
It’s not a speck of fun; 

This neighborhood’s brand new to me — 
I don’t know any one. 


Hooray! Here comes a fellow! 
He says he’s come to play. 
My! What a mitt and ball and bat! 
I’m glad we moved to-day! 
— Marjorie Dillon 





The Dream Ship 


A sweet little ship stole up from the South 
With a cargo of baby dreams, 

Of dolls and kittens and warm little mittens, 
And rose-colored peppermint creams. 

A wee wind wafted it in its way, 

And it sailed along at the end of day, 

Down the sleepy streets where the lights were 


To leave each child some wonderful bit. 


Oh, hush, little child; if you want to dream 
You must close your eyes — ah, yes! 
For the dream-ship carries a dream for you 
More lovely than you could guess. 
Perhaps a moon that will shine all day, 
Perhaps a gown of color gay, 
Or a queer little fish 
In a silver dish — 
Sail away, little boat — and away! — Sel. 
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‘Hieser Epucartion; 


Courses in English, Spanish, 

Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw- 

» Education, Business and in 

35 other subjects are given by cor- 
mce. Begin any time. 


> Ohe University of Chicago |; 


pois Year : Division 12, Chicago, =) 


TRAINING SCHOOL FoR NURSES 


Michael Reese Hospital 
Accredited by the Illinois State Department 
of Registration and Education. 3 year course. 
Practical and Theoretical Class Instruction. 
Graduates eligible for State Registration. 
Entrance Requirements: Physica! fitness 
four years’ high school or its educational 
equivalent. Text-books, uniforms, «vom, 
board and monthly allowance during training. 
Third year scholarship maintained in Columbia 
University of New York City. 
For further information apply to 
Miss Josephine McLeod, A.B.,R.N. 
Superintendent of Nurses 
Dept. 32, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, II}. 



















Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads-Steel Points 


To hang up things 
Ask your dealer to show them 
a 10% packet 
Push-Pi ‘o. 
oo, 2 ‘ Philadelphia 



















Christmassy Seals for 


‘marking perfect papers 


Dennison makes so many 


useful and seasonal seals—just 
the thing for marking perfect 
papers in school. At all dealers. 


Send 10 cts. for 
a copy of the 
mas Book, 
Full of ideas. 
Write 
DENNISON 
Dept. J12 
Framingham 
Mass. 

















“Young America Series” 


Ideal for 


Americanization Classes 


Ry using the stories of American History in teaching the language of America to our foreign-born, we insure the 
development of wholesome ideas from the start. Once radical, revolutionary ideas have been implanted and the cor- 
responding vocabulary learned, not all the schools of the country can eradicate them. 
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DAVIS’ STORIES OF THE UNITED STATES FOR YOUNGEST 


READERS. 2-3 
Fully illustrated — Maps. 221 pp. Large type. 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


Written with unusual simplicity, bringing history down to the 
understanding of very little children, yet graphic and vivid in narrative. 
It begins with the Indian period, traces the Norsemen westward, 
relates the story of the Pilgrims, the Dutch and other stirring events 
in our history, down to the World War. 


BROOKS’ STORIES OF THE RED CHILDREN. 
Abundantillustrations. 23 full-page. 162 pp. 
Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


2-3 
Large type. 


Indian legends, vivid with the poetic and romantic life of red men. 
These interesting myths of the wind, lightning, stars, the seasons, 
and the varied phenomena of nature, are woven into stories that 
harmlessly feed the young imagination. 


CHASE’S CHILDREN OF THE WIGWAM. 2-3 
Copiously illustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


Miss Chase is a favorite of the children, but she has more than 
ever endeared herself to them by grouping White Eagle, Flying Fox, 
Black Duck, Shooting Star, and Trembling Leaf, the new baby, five 
little Indian girls and boys, in a wigwam, and telling all about how they 
live and grow up into Indian ways and customs. 


CHASE’S BOYHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


3-4 


Presented to the children with due regard to their mental develop- 
ment, they find the Boyhood of Famous Americans quite as much to 
their liking as their older brothers and sisters do. The incidents are 
happily chosen, both for intrinsic interest, moral value and historical 
importance. Having learned so much, they will desire to learn more 
about Washington, Franklin, Fulton, Irving, Longfellow, Cooper, 
Edison, etc. 


PRATT’S STORIES OF COLONIAL CHILDREN. 
Fully and quaintly illustrated. 223 pp. Cloth. 


The boys, the girls, even the babies of those early days of our coun- 
try’s history have here their appropriate setting. How they were 
cared for, how they lived in and about their homes, and how they 
fared at play, at feasts, at school, at church, in the wars and Indian 
troubles, is brightly and truthfully portrayed in this beautiful, unique, 
and highly instructive book. Every story hes a child for its hero. 


3-4 
Price, 75 cents. 


STORIES OF AMERICAN PIONEERS. 3-5 
Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


Boone is every boy’s hero and here he is drawn to the life, and once 
begun, what child will lift his face from the enchanting page till he has 
eagerly read all that the book can tell of the adventures of this real 
man — not a myth or make-believe? And so there are real happenings 
and absorbing narratives in the lives of Clark, of Fremont, and Kit 
Carson, all among the most famous of our Western pioneers. 


Educational Publishing Company 


PRATT’S AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES. 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


Vol.I Colonies. 4-5 


The Indians, the Coming of the Norsemen, Columbus and other 
explorers fill the opening pages. English explorations followed by 
colonizations, the rivalry of Spain, the French colonies— all these 
stories form a steady procession through the book. 


PRATT’S AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES. Vol.II Revolution. 5-6 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

Causes of the war, Stamp Act and other tax measures. The men 
and women who figure in these stories are seen to be real flesh and 
blood people, not the exalted personages history sometimes makes them. 
One reads and reads and reads just to find out what happened next. 


PRATT’S AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES. 
tions. 6-7 


Vol. III Administra- 
Cloth. 


Price, 75 cents. 

Following the Revolution the new national government found 
itself facing many difficulties. How the men comprising each suc- 
cessive administration met their own troubles and brought order 
out of disorder is well told. Intimate stories give a distinct personal 
flavor that history usually lacks. 


PRATT’S AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES. Vol.IV CivilWar. 7-8 
Cloth, Price, 75 cents. 
Little personal stories tell the history of the times. Throughout 


this volume, as well as throughout the series, we have stories of people. 
The philosophical study of governmental institutions must come later; 
children cannot grasp it. 





These supplementary readers are carefully graded and form an ideal 
series through which to develop both sight reading and sound inter- 
pretation. Each book is complete in itself and independent of the 
others. Each may be used with any system of teaching reading. 
The illustrations, in addition to being pleasing to children, are of such 
nature as to inspire creative imagination. 

(Figures at rigat of titles indicate grades in which the books may 
be read.) 
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Start The School Year Right 


With Bradley Quality Material 


With the start of the school year every conscientious teacher is laying 
plans to make the coming school year a successiulone. To the teacher 
who knows the value of Bradley Quality Aids to Successful Teaching 
this means a careful study of the Bradley Catalogue and an immediate 
selection of those Bradley materials that will help her most in her 


Bradley School Materials are of a high quality. They are made for 
practical every-day use. Every item in the Bradley Catalogue can be 
adapted to some phase of a teacher’s work. You should have this 
valuable book. Sent free upon request. We illustrate and describe 
here some leading items from this catalogue. 





coming work. 
Bradley Builders 


Bradley Builders are superior in quality. They are cut clearly from stock that will 
wear. Their containers.are made of heavy board reinforced by stout paper. Every 
teacher will appreciate this feature. 


Economo Word Builder No. 


8271. A large type word 
builder. Printed on high- 
grade tag stock of good 
wearing quality. The box 
is made especially strong 
to withstand the constant 
handling and hard usage 
to which the “ builder” box 
is subjected. Contains a 
largequantity of unusually 
large size tablets, making 
it especiilly adapted for 
the use of beginners. 

Price, per box. . $0.25 
Mailing Weight, 7 oz. 














Economo Number Builder No. 


8281. A number builder, 
printed on heavy manila 
tag stock, with large nu- 
merals in bold type. It 
contains a large quantity 
of numerals from 1 to 0 
and supply of mathemat- 
icaldenominations. Put up 
in box made esnecially 
strong so thatit will with- 
stand constant handling. 


Price, per box. . .$0.25 
Mailing Weight, 7 oz. 


Bradley Straight Line Picture Cut-Outs 


A series of plates of designs of familiar objects in sections, made with straight lines, 
with the fewest necessary curves to make the parts complete. These parts are to 
be cut out and joined together with tiny brass fasteners (supplied with each set) 
They are then colored with crayon or water colors. When finished, the design has 
been transformed into an attri.ctive paper toy, as a soldier with movable arms and 
gun, a dog with movable legs and ears, or other objects with movable parts. 


Kindergarten and First Grade teachers will find this the most attractive material 
they have ever used for first steps in paper cutting and construction. It is also ex- 
cellent as an educational pas- 
time for use in the home. 


The outlines are printed on 
heavy tinted paper, and each 
set put up in an attractive 
portfolio. 


8307. Indian Vil- 
lage Cut-Out 


Typical Indian village scene 
showing natives at work and 
at play. Very interesting and 
instructive. Fulldirectionsand 
sheet of color suggestions. In 




















BRADLEY'S 
AIGHT LINE 
CUT-OUTS 


@Q 
INDIAN VILLAGE 
Lalu Maud Chonce 








attractive portfolio in two 
colors. 
Pricé each..... 50 





Mailing Weight, 3 . 


8215. Mother Goose 
Cut-Outs 


Mother Hubbard and Dog 
Wee Willie Winkie 


Baby Bunting 

Little Boy Blue 
Jack Horner Bobby Shaftoe 

Jack and Jill Simple Simon 

Humpty Dumpty The Cat and the Fiddle 





Price, per set, twelve designs. 
Mailing Weight, 8 oz. 


. $0.35 
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Write TO-DAY for Complete “‘Bradley’s School Materials and Books’’ Catalog. Sent Free. 


MIL’/TON BRADLEY COMPANY 


For other cut-outs see catalog 
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Bradley Water Color Boxes 
Box No. B I 


601. Theabove is 
one of our most 
popular boxes, con- 
j taining eight pans 
of semi- moist col- 
Oe me 7 eolarane) 
Crimson, Gieaen 
Gamboge, Blue, 
; Hooker’s Green 
é \\ No. 1,Violet No. 2 
a Sepia- and Char- 


shew ery 


co., SPRINGFIELD, & 


eeiineniindcil es 
ee em: eC ee 








' coal Gray, or may 
The No. 7 brush with wooden handle. 


Mailing Weight, 6 oz. 


be assorted special to order. 
Price, per box 


Box No. A9 


609. A long box 
containing four dry 
cakes, one each 
Carmine, Blue, 
Gambogeand Char- 
coal Gray. No.7 
brush. 
Price, per box.. 
‘ $0.40 





Mailing weight, 5 oz. 
For other Water Color Boxes see catalog 


Economo Crayons 


More than the name of a crayon “‘Economo” is the mark of a system. These 
crayons are made in our own laboratories from the best materials obtainable. 
Put up in unique box of heavy enameled tin with hinged cover that opens easily and 
. »ses tightly, keeping the crayons always dry, free from dust and in perfect condition 
wr use, 
The box may be retained and refilled with new crayons, bought in bulk at a much 
lower price than by the box. As one color is exhausted, a new supply of that color 
is purchased, thus making the set always complete without buying an entire new 
assortment. 
The first cost is approximately 
the same as for crayons of similar 
quality in paper boxes, and the 
subsequent expense is far less. 









Cconcme 


PRESSED CRAYONS 
NO.15 


Economo Pressed 
Crayons No. 15 


8231. Eight crayons, one each, 
Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, 
Blue, Violet, Brown and Char- 
ror i»: ere meaty coal Gray, in metal box. 
pa tail tt oe i EE, eee $0.25 


rey nn: Or OE er arr rrr 
rv a NITE OS MOVIE Ts? ee % 

(aoe el Le ee hh 
0 —_—_———————————— 


Mailing weight, 414 oz. 


Embeco Crayons No. 


8100. An assortment of high grade wax crayons 
to sell at a popular price. The assortment 
includes eight crayons, one each, Red, Orange, 
Yellow, Green, Blue, Violet, Brown and Char- 
coal Gray. Put up in attractive tuck box. 


ns TT ob sii p's dion BWEN Oa aie $0.10 
Mailing weight, 3 oz. 
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